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“Jack won every swimming meet this year for 
our school. 


“He’s some fish! Whether it’s in diving, doing 
fancy strokes, or just plain plowing through the 
water, he always makes the other side look like 
‘poor fish’. 


“He’s never been beaten” 


“He always rides to the pool on his snappy 
new blue bicycle. It’s a regu- 
lar one, and has a New De- 
parture—the coaster brake 
that makes cycling safe any- 
where.” 





rclUC POOhUMhS 


Live boys, everywhere, ride 
New Departure equipped 
bicycles. Get yours right 
away and pal with the fel- © 
lows who do things. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. co. 
Bristol, Conn. 


If your birthday comes this month, 
tell Dad the best present is a New 
Departure equipped bicycle. Send 
today for amusing New Departure 
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NEW DEPARTURE 


THE BRAKE WITH THE MIGHTY GRIP 
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THE HAYES METHOD 


is successful for 


HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA 
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Change of Climate, Sprays, Inoculations, Operations, Inhalants, Salves — 
may or may not give passing relief, but do not CURE, because they leave 
untouched the underlying CAUSE of the disease. 


THE HAYES METHOD IS DIFFERENT 


as it is aimed at the real cause instead of merely at the symptoms, and by 
changing the constitution of the sufferer, eradicates the disease from the 
system. 

MANY RADICAL, COMPLETE AND LASTING CURES 

have been established 
TIITITII IT IITA IT III IIIIIIIITIIIITI IV II IT III IIIT IV II III IIT II IIIIVIIIIIIIIIIVIIVTITIIIIIIIIIVIVIVIGIGGTD 
For information and blank for FREE EXAMINATION 

Write to P. Harotp Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y., for BulletinY-261 
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e most beautiful dogs Rowe — days’ free trial, express prepaid, Pay only 
gent, jenrtoss, Sate 7 gused rows 1 $5 a month. Write today for big catalog 
for speciallists Satisfaction guaran’ and our wonderful Factory-to-Rider offer. 
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STL POURING IN are the Hundredth 
Anniversary Letters, and there is a smile 
and a hand-clasp in them all. Sometimes, 
too, there is a chuckle as the writer recalls a 
humorous incident in his past. For instance, 
Mr. George H. Rawson of Newark, N. J., 
writes: “On April 15, 1872, I commenced 
taking your valuable paper. I was than a 
barefooted youngster, and had to go a mile 
and a half for my papers, and, believe me, 
there was no time lost in getting my Youth’s 
Companion. The old stage coach that ran 
between Worcester and Barre, Mass., used 
to come along in good time for me to get a 
ride on the rear on the way to the post office, 
and sometimes I was very positive that the 
old driver had eyes in the back of his head, 
for many a crack I would get from his long 
whip. Ha, ha!” 

Mr. W. H. Hager, of North Orange, 
Mass., writes about a remarkable incident 
in the life of one of his relatives. “Mr. Willis, 
the founder of The Youth’s Companion, 
met my uncle Solomon Hager on the street, 
one day ninety-nine years ago,” he says, 
“and gave him a copy of the very first issue. 
My father read The Companion, and called 
it as good as a college education. I have 
taken it for 56 years myself, and my children 
and grandchildren read it now.” 


[t IS THIS FINE HABIT of passing The 
Companion, like a torch, from hand to 
hand in a family that has made it possible 
for The Companion to live so long and to be 
thriving now at an age to which hardly any 
other paper has survived. Family portraits 
and groups are being collected, to appear 
in the large autumn issues in which the 
Hundredth Anniversary will be fitly cele- 
brated by subscribers and authors and 
artists who have helped The Companion, 
and who feel that The Companion has helped 
them, 

No more remarkable evidence of this 
spirit exists anywhere than in the action 
taken by Mr. S. P. Crosby of St. Paul, 
Minn., who has presented one hundred new 
subscriptions to the public schools in his 
city. “‘You can rest assured that the pleasure 
is wholly mine,” he wrote, in answer to our 
letter of thanks and appreciation. “I have 
received such an untold amount of good from 
this great and good family paper for about 
57 years that I would not be without it. [ 
have only one thing to suggest about my 
small gift. I have quite an acquaintance in 
different parts of the country, and I have 
talked my very best about The Companion, 
booming it always as it deserves. Even in 
my college days at the University of Maine, 
I gave it all possible praise. Now, if you 
please to mention my name and address, 
it may be the means of some of my old com- 
rades and classmates sending you subscrip- 
tions for schools, which many of them are 
amply able to do. 

“In recent years I have not held office,” 
concludes Mr. Crosby, ‘‘but have lived the 
simple life, with gardening and fruit-raising 
as two of my best hobbies. I have very little 
occasion to find fault with the world, and 
not a small part of my life’s enjoyment has 
been derived from the good lessons and 
literature in The Youth’s Companion.” 


ME: A. G. PARRISH, of Selma, Ala., writes 
us this letter, in a spirit of friendly and 
gratifying competition: “I wish to enter the 
claim of the Parrish family, as among the 
older readers of the Y. C. You will find as far 
back as 1869 that, first at Greensboro, then at 
Talladega, Ala., afterwards at Saundersville, 
Tenn., and in later years in Selma, this family 
has been on your list of subscribers. Old and 
young, from seventy-five years to twelve, we 
are still enjoying the good things you furnish 
your readers.’’ Families like Mr. Parrish’s 
have helped to carry on The Youth’s Com- 
panion tradition. Our hope is that we may 
always be a helpful friend to them. 


MB: A. FAIRBANKS, of Thermopolis, 
Wyoming, also knows the value of 
The Youth’s Companion as a gift for young 
people. “I aman old lady of seventy-four,”’ she 
writes, ‘and I have taken The Companion 
these many years. It was the best magazine 
among many for us children in ‘the old 
house at home.’ Also it was my mother’s 
best magazine, almost a hundred years ago. 
I willingly give my copies to the boys and 


| girls of the neighborhood, and they are glad 


to get them, too. This is one of the reasons 
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why I am glad you are again $2.00 a year 
in place of $2.50." 

Few things made and bought in the world 
cost as little as they cost a hundred years 
ago, or fifty, or even twenty. The Youth's 
Companion was a weekly paper in 1827, and 
it is a weekly paper now. The subscription 
price is the same, $2.00 a year for fifty-two 
copies. 

But of all the Hundredth Anniversary 
Letters that have come in, up to now, per- 
haps the most remarkable is one which 
begins: ‘‘So you are soon to celebrate your 
hundredth anniversary. have already 
celebrated mine, and am perhaps your oldest 
reader—”’ 

Such a letter deserves a place all to itself, 
and a picture of the writer. We will print it 
later in full. 


S FOR THE BOYS OF TODAY, their 
attitude toward The Youth’s Compan- 
ion is well expressed in this letter from one 
of them, Malcolm V. Otis, of Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. ‘I am more than pleased 
with the plans you sent me, for $1.00, of the 
old clipper ship Flying Cloud,” he writes, 
“T am just beginning to realize the advan- 
tages of the Y. C. Lab, for a friend of mine 
has just paid $10.00 for a set of prints of this 
ship from another source, and they are not 
nearly so good. I am going to make my 
model this summer and hope to get it nearly 
perfect, for I have made several other models 
and have found a way around most of the 
difficulties.” 

These particular prints were sent in our 
behalf to the boy by Mr. F. A. Magoun, 
one of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology instructors who have labored so hard 
to make The Youth’s Companion Labora- 
tory genuinely helpful to ingenious boys. 
The prints were mailed at cost price, and 
are copies of plans filed in the splendid naval 
library at M. I. T. Each councilor of the 
Y. C. Lab takes endless pains to supply 
authentic information and friendly help 
to the boys who have applied for member- 
ship. How well the boys like this kind of 
service, never before available to any boy 
in any part of the country, is suggested by 
the fact that 4567 boys have already applied 
for membership. 


T? HELP ITS READERS find a way 
around most difficulties, and to save their 
money and their time, is the proudest pos- 
sible privilege of any magazine. The Youth’s 
Companion cannot promise to solve every 
problem, but its editors—and the clever 
people whom they are able to consult— 
will always try hard before admitting failure. 
This is the reason why failures are so few. 

Girls of the great Youth’s Companion 
family write to Hazel Grey for advice and 
assistance in every conceivable detail of life. 
It sometimes takes her several days to 
collect the information necessary to answer 
a single letter. 

“T want to thank you,” writes a Virginia 
girl, “for the information about the two 
colleges I wrote you about. You tell me 
that I will make new friends at college and 
not be lonesome. But I am afraid you are 
mistaken. I feel so self-conscious, and | am 
not pretty at all, and you can naturally see 
why I hate to leave home, though | need 
the college and all it gives. Now, can you 
tell me any way to cure all this? If you can, 
you are a wonder.” 

Older people will know intuitively what 
Miss Grey wrote to this girl. And, although 
so many of the letters that come to her are 
concerned with practical things like increas- 
ing one’s income, and giving pleasanter 
parties, and buying or making better and 
more serviceable clothes at no greater ex- 
pense, there are nevertheless an increasing 
number of letters that concern the human 
spirit, and its ability to rise over obstacles. 

And that is, surely, no small part of the 
work to which a magazine like The Youth’s 
Companion should be dedicated. 


T--2RE ARE FOUR STORIES, now, in 
every issue, and with them at least one 
special article of interest, ranging from 
biography to natural history, but always of 
serious value to its readers. Among the well- 
loved writers who have returned in recent 
weeks to The Youth’s Companion are Miss 
Winifred Kirkland and .Miss Margaret 
Warde, both of who are rich in friends all 
over America. 
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“e HAT’S enough, 
Brill,’’ said the 
: coach. ‘Your turn 


now, Speare.”’ 

Joe Speare picked out a 
bat from the collection of 
a dozen or more that were 
lying on the: ground -and 
took his place in front of 
the net. He was glad that 
in the batting practice 
today, when he was to be 
directly under Ernest Mur- 
ray’s eye, he was to con- 
front Nichols and not 
Whitney. All other mem- 
bers of the squad thought 
that Nichols was the more 
effective pitcher of the 
two, but Speare faced him 
with a confidence that he 
never felt when he stepped 
forward to bat against the 
left-handed Whitney. 

He stood now, a chunky, 
firmly set youth, leaning 
forward a little, his bat 
motionless against his 
right shoulder. The first 
ball went wide; Speare 
watched it without mov- 
ing. The second he stepped 
.forward to meet; he swung 
his bat with a free and 
‘easy shoulder swing—the 
follow-through motion of 
the natural batsman. The 








after inning the Harvard 
nine was blanked by reason 
of Allen’s baffling speed 
and curves, Speare, sitting 
with his elbows on his 
knees and his chin in his 
hands, grew more and 
more tense, more and more 
desperate in repressing his 
desire to take part in the 
struggle. For struggle it 
was, with Nichols holding 
Yale at bay just as Allen 
was holding Harvard. Five 
scoreless innings passed, 
then on a hit, an error, a 
bunt and a long sacrifice 
fly Yale made a run. In 
the seventh inning Yale 
added another run, 
through a two-base hit to 
left field and a single to 
center; Harvard in its half 
of what all its supporters 
had hoped would be its 
lucky inning went out in 
one, two, three order. 
Yale failed to score in the 
eighth; then Harvard put 
forth an effort that evoked 
frenzied cheering. Cordell, 
the first man up, was out 
on a high foul to the third 
baseman. .Then Brill, the 
speediest member on the 
nine, bunted towards third 
base and beat the throw 








ball sped on a line over the 
pitcher’s head, a ‘clean, 
‘hard hit to center field. 

The coach waved to 
Nichols to come in. ‘‘Whit- 
ney, you pitch to Speare.”’ 

Confidence gave place to 
self-distrust. Whitney was 
tall, and when he raised 
his arms at full length 
above his head prepara- 
tory to pitching his whole 
aspect was intimidating. 

: Yet he was really a medi- 
ocre pitcher; he had not 
Nichols’s speed or curves, 
and he was never the first choice for an im- 
portant game. 

The first ball came, cutting the inside 
corner of the plate; Speare drew back from 
it without striking. The second ball was a 
swift straight. one over. the middle of the 
plate; Speare swung at-it- but at the same 
time stepped away from it with his left foot; 
he popped a fly up into the air. Whitney 
pitched a dozen times to him; not once did 
he hit the ball clearly, and each time he 
“flinched” with his left foot—stepped away 
as if fearing that the ball might hit him. 

Murray made no comment. 

A few minutes later, he came over to 
Speare, and looked at him curiously. 

“Speare,’”’ said Murray, ‘‘what’s the rea- 
son you always shy with that left foot when 
you gO up .against a left-handed pitcher? 
You never do it against a right-hander.” 

“It’s psychological, I guess. My last year 
at Andover I got beaned one day in a prac- 
tice game. A left-handed fellow was pitching 
and one of his shoots caught me beside the 
ear and knocked me out. I was unconscious 
for several hours;.some.of the fellows were 
afraid I’d never come out of it. When I did I 
remembered just how the pitcher had thrown 
that last ball; the motions and everything 
seemed photographed on my mind. And 
when I went out-to play ball again, I lost 
my nerve completely as soon as | stood up 
against a left-handed pitcher.” 

“That was four years ago? And you’ve 
never been able to get it back?” 

“I try and try, but the moment a left 
hander shoots in a fast one, I simply have 
to draw away.”’ 

“Unfortunately, Yale’s best pitcher this 
year is lett-handed.” 

“Yes, I know that only too well.” 

‘You’ve played against Allen, have you?” 

“Not lately.” 

Murray gave Speare a questioning glance, 
wondering why he was so uncommunicative; 
then the explanation flashed upon his mind. 

Allen prepared for Yale at Andover, I 
remember. So you and he must have been in 
the same class there.’’ 


Murray came over 


to Speare and looked at him curiously. **Speare,”’ he said, ‘‘what's the reason you always 
shy with that left foot when you go up against a left-handed pitcher?” 


“Robbery” 


‘By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


Illustrated by Cuartes LassELL 


“Yes. That’s where I played against him.” 

“‘And he was the left-handed pitcher that 
beaned you?” 

Speare nodded reluctantly. 

“T can’t see that you’d be a very fit person 
to stand up to him now. This phobia of 
yours would probably be worse with him 
pitching than with Whitney or any other 
left-hander.” 

Speare assured the coach again that he 
meant to conquer his weakness. But as the 
days went by and he still shrank from the 
balls that Whitney or any other left-handed 
pitcher served to him be reluctantly ad- 
mitted that he had less control over his own 
actions than a well-balanced athlete should 
have. . 

As his father and mother were coming on 
from the west for the week of his gradua- 
tion, he hoped that Yale would start its 
right-handed pitcher, Farrell, in the game 
at Cambridge—as in that case he would 
play in that game, and it would be a satis- 
faction to his family to see him taking part. 
But the Yale plan of strategy did not fall in 
with his wishes. Farrell pitched in the first 
game, which was played in New Haven, and 
which Yale hoped to win on the home 
grounds with its second-best pitcher. It was 
a wild and turbulent game, full of errors and 
hard hitting and reckless base-running; 
Speare distinguished himself at the bat by 
knocking out two singles and a three-base 
hit and bringing in four runs; but Harvard 
lost by a score of 13 to 9. Whitney pitched 
for Harvard most of the game, and when he 
was finally driven from the box it was 
Deland, the third-string pitcher and not 
Nichols, the first choice, who relieved him. 
Murray’s strategy was the reverse of that 
adopted by the Yale coach; Murray wanted 
to make sure of victory on the home grounds 
and was saving his best pitcher for that 
game. 


Cr the morning after the game in New 
Haven, Speare met his father and 
mother at the station in Boston and ac- 
companied them to Cambridge. They had 


read the newspaper account of Yale’s vic- 
tory, but as their son had been praised for 
his hard hitting and good fielding they were 
not unduly cast down. ‘‘We hope to see you 
line them out again this afterrioon, Joe,” 
said his father. ‘‘And if you can produce.a 


home run at the'right moment: instead of a - 
three-bagger,; you will-prebably-hear an old ° 


bald-headed man bellowing above ail the 
rest.” 

“Not a chance,” Joe answered gloomily. 
“T’ll see the game this afternoon from the 
dug-out.”’ 

“Why is that?” 

The explanation affected the parents dif- 
ferently. Mr. Speare thought it ridiculous 
that his son had not been able to recover 
from the scare that an injury received four 
years before had: given him. “I shouldn’t 
have supposed you were the sort of fellow 
that gets hipped on himself.” 

Mrs. Speare came to her son’s defence. 
“Tt’s the most natural thing in the world he 
should feel as he does! After being almost 
killed! I think he’s shown: good. courage in 


going on playing ball and-doing as well at - 


” 


it as he has. 

“Yes, of course,” her husband admitted. 
“T didn’t mean to say anything disparaging, 
Joe. But I’d been looking forward to seeing 
you distinguish yourself in this game, and 
now to hear you're not going to play—it’s 
something of a jolt.” 

“Since it’s the same pitcher that nearly 
killed him four years ago, I’m relieved to 
know that he’s not going to play,” said Mrs. 
Speare. 

“I’d rather see him go in and take his 
revenge by batting Allen all over the lot,” 
grumbled Mr. Speare 


S° that afternoon when the preliminary 
batting and fielding practice ended, 
Speare took his seat with the substitutes. 
He looked wistfully out to center field, 
where Ted Cordell was standing, feet wide 
apart and hands on hips. Cordell was a good 
fielder, but he had never shone at the bat. 
And as the game proceeded and for inning 


to first. A moment later he 
stole second, sliding round 
just out of reach of the 
Yale shortstop, who had 
received a perfect throw 
from the catcher. He 
seemed likely to. remain 
there, for Nichols struck 
out. But then Davis, the 
Harvard left fielder, who 
had made one of the three 
safe hits so far. to the 
credit of the team, lined 
the ball over second base, 
and Brill, running his fleet- 
est, came home. On the 
throw in from center field Davis went down 
to second; a hookslide saved him as it had 
saved Brill, and the Harvard stands were a 
tumult of shouting, hat-waving graduates 
and undergraduates, and of fluttering young 
ladies.. Then, with the Harvard band play- 


‘ing ‘“‘On to Victory,’’ Marsden, the captain 


of the nine,- walked up to the plate. -He 
waited until two balls and two strikes had 
been called on him; then he swung hard and 
sent a long low fly to left field. From the 
Harvard stands again a mighty shout arose, 
but it was premature; the Yale left fielder 
turned and ran; still running at full speed he 
raised his gloved hand at arm’s length and 
made the catch. Even the disappointed 
Harvard throng could not withold the trib- 
ute of applause after such a brilliant play. 

Yale’s last effort to increase its score 
was unproductive; Nichols, if he had fal- 
tered in the eighth, had regained his gourage 
and control; he struck out the first batter; 
the next two sent up easy flies. 

One Harvard cheer followed upon an- 
other; the spectators, standing, showed no 
inclination to’ resume their seats. The 
steady, prolonged cheering at this last crisis 
of a hotly contested game could not but test 
the Yale pitcher’s nerves. Mills, the first 
man up, received a base on balls. The cheer- 
ing increased in volume, and the brass 
bands brayed loudly. Allen faced Cole, the 
next batter, with determination. 

“Ball one!’’ cried the umpire, and the 
spectators renewed their roar of applause. 

“Ball two!” The bands brayed, and the 
shouting increased. 

“Strike one!’’ There was sudden silence. 

On the next pitched ball, Cole bunted 
towards first base. He was thrown out, but 
on the play Mills reached second. Again 
there was uproar from the Harvard stands; 
and again in double volume when Proctor 
hit a swift grounder which the Yale second 
baseman fumbled just long enough to allow 
him to make first safely. With men on first 
and second, only one out, the spectators 
shouting and yelling, the bands braying 
discordantly, Allen displayed signs of 
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nervousness. Suddenly Murray touched 
Speare’s shoulder and with an odd smile 
said, ‘‘You bat now instead of Cordell.” 


STARTED. but eager, Speare rose and 
picked up a bat. His heart was thumping 
too hard; as he walked to the plate he swung 
the bat, limbering up his shoulder muscles; 
suddenly the tenseness which had held his 
nerves during the last two innings passed 
from them; he stood in the batter’s box, ex- 
hilarated, confident, aware that all his fool- 
ish fears of left-handed pitchers was forever 
gone, watching Allen with keen, steady eyes. 

Allen, turning the ball over and over in 
his hands, looked at Speare. His expression 
was harassed and denoted uncertainty of 
mind. Speare, swinging his bat and leaning 
out and forward, ‘‘crowded” the plate as 
closely as the rules permitted him to do. 

“Ball one!” signalled the umpire, as the 
first ball went wide of the plate. 

The yelling reached for a moment a higher 
pitch, then continued on its maddening 
level, to rise again when the umpire sig- 
nalled, “Ball two!’’ Out beyond the foul 
line in left field, a substitute Yale pitcher 
was warming up. Marsden, standing behind 
first base, and Nichols, standing behind 
third, to coach the runners, kept shouting 
to Speare, ‘‘Wait them out, Joe; wait them 
out! That’s the boy!” 

“Ball three!"’ cried the umpire, and the 
noise from the stands was deafening. 

Speare knew now that Allen, unnerved, 
did not dare to pitch close to him and hard. 
So he continued to crowd the plate and lean 
over it, and all the while he was wishing 
that he might have a strike called on him 
and then receive a ball that he would be 
free to hit. 

But on four balls he took his base, the 
tying run came in, and Allen was withdrawn 
from the pitcher's box. Brill, the next batter 
up, stood by while the relief pitcher threw 
practice balls across the plate to the catcher; 
then to a renewed outburst from bands and 
spectators he stepped into position. 

“Ball one!’’ signalled the umpire, and 
again in the stands swelled the sounds of 
rejoicing. Then a strike was called; the third 
ball Brill hit safely between shortstop and 
third base, the winning run came in amidst 
frantic yelling and waving of hats and flags; 
and at once the crowd began to pour down 
from the seats and swarm upon the field. 

Speare had started to run on the hit; 
when he saw Cole cross the plate, he con- 
tinued on to the Locker Building, and was 
the first member of the nine to enter it. He 
was glad that Harvard had won and that 
he had reéstablished his confidence against 
left-handed pitchers; but he felt no wild 
elation. 

Murray came over to Speare and clapped 
him on the shoulder. ‘‘Surprised you a little, 
didn't it, when I sent you in to bat?” 

“‘Psychology.”’” Murray’s eyes twinkled; 
his expression was one of shrewdness and 
self-satisfaction. “I figured it out this way; 
Allen was just on the verge of breaking; he 
needed just a push to send him over the 
edge. And then it flashed on me if you 
stepped up when he was in that nervous 
state he wouldn’t dare to put the ball near 
you for fear of beaning you again. I felt he 
had that kind of a temperament. Was I 
right?” 

“I guess you were,” 
soberly. 

“And the way you stepped up and 
crowded the plate, instead of shying with 
that left foot—it worked to a charm! You'll 
have no more terror of left-handers, after 
today.” 

“No. I’m sure of that.”’ 

“Good boy!”” Murray clapped him again 
on the shoulder and passed on. 

A few minutes later, as Speare was leaving 
the dressing-room, he encountered Allen 
in the corridor. It was their first meeting in 
four years—except for the few moments 
that they had faced each other that after- 
noon on the ball field. 

“Hello, Joe,’’ said Allen, and “Hello, 
Paul,’’ said Speare; and they shook hands. 

“You pitched a mighty good game, Paul, 
even if the breaks did go against you.” 

“Well, not too good,” Allen responded. 

“So good that I bet they put you in for 
the third game.” 

Allen shrugged his shoulders. “If they do, 
I'll try not to bean you, Joe. You know, I’ve 
never really got over that.” 

“Why, you ought never to have thought 
of it again. Just one of those accidents that 
have to happen once in a while. I wish our 
crowd had behaved a little more decently; 
we all of us wish that.” 

“Oh, that was nothing—nothing more 


Speare replied, 
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than what has often happened to you 
fellows on Yale Field. I ought to have shown 
better nerve.” 

Speare walked away from the Locker 
Building, less elated than ever over the vic- 
tory. He had always liked Paul Allen at 
Andover, even without being at all intimate 
with him; the brief talk had revived and 
somehow strengthened that liking. To take 
advantage of Allen’s remorse and horror 
over an involuntary act, as it now appeared 
he had done—it was one of those things that 
a fellow didn’t enjoy thinking about after- 
wards. 


HEY played the final game, not on the 

college baseball field, but on neutral 
ground—at Fenway Park, in Boston. The 
setting was altogether different from that in 
which the preceding game with Yale had 
taken place. The grandstand, larger and 
more remote from the diamond, was only 
half filled with spectators; the bleachers in 
left field and right field were vacant. There 
were no cheer leaders with megaphones; 
there were no brass bands, Contrasted with 
the partisanship shown in the last game, 
the air of the spectators seemed one of in- 
difference. Of course the gathering was al- 
most entirely pro-Harvard, but it was pro- 
Harvard in a quiet, restrained impartial 
manner. It cheered the good plays by Yale 
men as heartily as it did the good plays by 
Harvard men; and when in the fifth innin 
Yale took the lead on a home-run hit wit 
two men on bases that made the score 4 to 2, 
whatever disappointment the spectators 
felt did not prevent many of them from 
applauding the home-run hitter as he crossed 
the plate. 

Allen was pitching for Yale, and except 
for the first inning, in which Harvard scored 
two runs, he had been pitching effectively. 
Speare had come to bat in that inning, with 
one out and men on second and third, and 
had been aware instantly of the discomfort 
with which Allen faced him. Making the 
most of his advantage, Speare crowded the 


fight,"” said Uncle Dan, “‘go 

back to England. There will 

be new wars there. But we 
have come to a new world, where 
there will be none.” 

“Sometimes,” flung out John 
Tolliver, “I do believe that the 
chief duty of old age is to give 
bad advice to youth.” 

But Uncle Dan's prediction 
seemed to be right. The slow years 
followed each other, and various 
members of the Nipmuck tribe 
continued to pick chickens and 
hull corn for Aunt Elisabeth. And 
King Philip was brought to Boston 
in disgrace and made to apologize 
for evil intentions and breaches of 
good faith. He went back to his 
village of Mount Hope and medi- 
tat revenge on the invaders. 
He did not think of the colonists 
as Pilgrim Fathers and as peaceable 
neighbors; he thought of them, 
darkly, as squatters on his land. 
And Uncle Dan, when pressed to 
exasperation by John Tolliver, 
found a remark that seemed to 
end all argument. “We may have 
war some day,” he said, “‘but not in 
my lifetime.” 

He said, moreover, that hot- 
headed people like John Tolliver, 
who were always talking and think- 
ing about war, were the people 
who brought wars about. He be- 
lieved that the colony was entirely 
prepared to defend itself. There 
were soldiers. Colonel Pynchon 
commanded a troop of them. He 
rode through Hadley on several 
occasions. Besides, there were the 
remains of a train band in Hadley. 
Old Samuel Smith commanded it. 
The drills were perfunctory and 
useless. Smith was eighty and had forgotten 
most of the commands. Nobody was inter- 
ested in the train band. It passed quietly 
out of existence. And when John Tolliver 
said that wars were inevitable so long as 
some nations were rich and others were 
poor, Uncle Dan refused to listen to him. 

Meanwhile, as one year melted into an- 
other, King Philip sat in his village of 
Mount Hope, and men ceased to be inter- 
ested in him. Suddenly, on a Sunday morn- 
ing in 1675, he fell with five hundred 
warriors on the village of Swanzey, Massa- 
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plate. A ball that was slow and wide went 
by; then another. The third pitched ball was 
straight and was called a strike. Speare 
gauged the fourth correctly—a slow ball 
curving in towards the plate—and lined it 
safely to center field. Two runs came in, 
and a substitute Yale pitcher left the bench 
and began to warm up. But Allen struck out 
the next two Harvard batters, and there- 
after held the Harvard nine scoreless. Three 
more times in the next seven innings Speare 
faced him, and each time Speare realized 
that Allen’s confidence was increasing. The 
pitcher no longer offered Speare only slow 
wide-curving balls, or swift straight ones; 
he mixed up with them that dangerous 
“shoot”’ that seemed to make straight for 
the batter and suddenly swerved and sped 
in front of him across the plate. 

When Harvard went to bat in the last 
half of the ninth, the score was still 4 to 2 
in favor of Yale. Mills, the first man up, 
hit a slow bounding ball which the Yale 
shortstop fumbled; it seemed for a few 
moments as if the spectators might try to 
repeat the tactics which had been so suc- 
cessful in the previous game. But Cole’s pop 
fly which the first baseman caught offered 
no encouragement to them. Proctor made a 
lucky little hit; the ball rolled slowly along 
the third base line, Mills went to second, and 
Proctor was safe on first. Judson advanced 
Mills and Proctor on his long sacrifice fly 
to right field. With men on second and third 
and two out, Speare walked to the plate. 
Murray's words, as he had _ picked out his 
bat, were in his ears: “You're just the man 
to face Allen now; the game is yours.’’ The 
spectators were silent and tense; Speare 
took his position, stamped with his right 


foot to settle himself firmly, and then, lean- — 


ing forward, fixed his eyes on Allen and 
crowded the plate. 

Allen’s jaw was set, his eyes flashed; on 
his face there was no sign now of nervous- 
ness. His first ball came spinning close in 
to the batter, who straightened and leaned 
back to let it pass. It sped over the plate. 
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Chapter IT 





“Straighten your line!’’ roared the steel-clad man 


chusetts. He had welded more than one tribe 
together to form this army. It poured over 
Swanzey like an avalanche. When a detach- 
ment of troops from Boston reached the 
scene, they found every house in ashes, and 
the body of every white man, woman and 
child rotting in the sun. Some had been 
killed where they fought, but others had 
been skinned alive or impaled on sharp 
stakes. Three or four charred skeletons were 
lying over ashes where little fires had burned 
slowly. 

The news from Swanzey came to Hadley 
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“Strike!’’ called the umpire. In that moment 
Speare realized that Allen had conquered 
his fear no less completely than he himself 
had done, and that there was to be no easy 
gift now of a base on balls. He set himself 
resolutely to meet the challenge. He bent 
forward awaiting the second ball; he must 
not let himself be fooled by that formidable 
shoot again. The second was such another 
as the first; Speare swung at. it and fouled it. 
With two strikes now against him, and no 
balls, he seemed at the pitcher’s mercy. He 
was conscious of the stir in the grandstand, 
the people leaving their seats, as if the game 
were already over. Now if he could only 
swing his bat full against that ball! The 
ball came, straight for the plate, but swerved 
suddenly and passed outside it. Speare had 
not been tempted to strike, nor: was he 
tempted by the next, which was one of the 
same sort. Now with two balls and two 
strikes he had a fair chance to outguess the 
pitcher. And when the next ball came at him 
wrist high, he did not draw back; he stepped 
forward and met it with his bat just as it 
took its sudden outward shoot; he met it full 
and hard and saw it streak back harder 
than it had come, surely the winning hit. 
Allen vm | up his gloved hand; the impact 
of the ball against the glove was as sharply 
audible as had been the impact of it against 
the bat. And there stuck the ball, firmly 
clasped in the pitcher’s gloved hand. 

Disappointed as the spectators were, they 
lingered to applaud. And the first of all the 

layers on the field to reach Allen and shake 
is gloved hand was Speare. 

“You robbed me; your nerve was too 
good; your eye was too quick; you robbed 
us!’ Speare said. 

Allen grinned happily and muttered 
something about luck. 

Walking from the field with Brill and 
Nichols, Speare repeated his remark that 
Allen had robbed Harvard of the game. 
They agreed; and then Speare added, 
“I must say though that if anyone had to 
be robbed today it was our turn to suffer.” 


at last. Uncle Dan said that it 
didn’t mean anything. ‘‘Maybe it’s 
just a rumor, anyway,” he said. 
——e couldn’t have done it. 
Probably he's in jail right now." 

John Tolliver was haying. At 
noon he took his flintlock gun and 
fired three shots, as quickly as he 
could load and aim, at a fence post 
forty yards away. All three shots 
missed. Men have to be taught to 
shoot straight, and John had no 
teaching. 

Uncle Dan made a new remark 
that evening. “I never voted for 
war,” he said, ‘and I’m not going 
to fight in any war. What are sol- 
diers for if not to protect us?” 


(COLONEL PYNCHON galloped 
through Hadley a few days 
later with fifty men of his troop. 
They made a brave show. John 
Tolliver wanted to join them. 
There was no mistake about the 
existence of the enemy. King Philip 
was not in jail. He had been re- 
ported with a thousand warriors 
near Deerfield. But Pynchon was 
not looking for raw recruits. He 
refused John’s services. 

Reassuring news began to arrive. 
Some men said that the whole 
story of the Swanzey affair was an 
exaggeration. Then there was posi- 
tive news that the soldiers had 
beaten Philip at Brookfield. Hadley 
men and women kept on with their 
usual tasks. It was hot—the hottest 
summer in years. 

They summoned worshipers to 
church, in those days, by drum 
beat. The largest bell in Hadley 
was only a cow bell. Parson Russell 
himself beat the drum, and on 
September 1 he thwacked it with 
an extra amount of energy. It was a cruelly 
hot day. The river was like a thread of 
molten steel. The mosquitoes were flying 
by the million. 

Everybody came to church, men and 
women, children on foot, and children in 
arms. The little meetinghouse was growing 
too small for the increased population of 
Hadley. They jammed themselves into it 
with difficulty. Parson Russell prayed, and 
his congregation perspired, and at last the 
time came for the sermon. Sermons were 
accurately measured in those days with an 
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hourglass. Parson Russell turned the glass . 


over, and a thin trickle of sand began to fall 
as he gave out his text. 

“*The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want—’” he*began. 

He got no further. An ear-splitting yell 
sounded outside the meetinghouse. A 
shower of stones crashed on the roof, and 
others’ sang through the open windows. 
Instantly every man was on his feet, push- 
ing toward the door. Muskets and pikes 
were dragged out from under the benches. 
There was a fierce, panting jam at the door. 

John Tolliver looked at his aunt. A great 
red slit, like a grinning mouth, suddenly 
opened across her cheek, where a sharp 
stone had struck her. He lifted her across 
the bench and laid her down close to the 
wall. Then he began, with fingers that shook 
from excitement, to pdur powder from a 
horn into the pan of his flintlock. 

Outside, on the dusty hilltop, a strange 
and formless struggle had begun. Two or 
three Hadley men were already down in the 
grass, bleeding from hatchet wounds. 

John Tolliver fought his way to the church 
door and waded into the scuffle as a man 
wades into the sea. He put the muzzle of 
his gun against the breast of an Indian who 
was trying to force his way into the door 
and pulled the trigger. Then he jumped 
over the Indian’s body, and ran sidewise 
into a clear place. He began to reload. A 
stone hit him on the shoulder. 

It was a poorly organized attack; the 
Indians had advanced by twos and threes, 
pausing to yell and to throw stones. Had 


they been trained soldiers, they would have’ 


rushed the church in silence and held the 
door. But the men of Hadley were not 
trained soldiers, either. They scrambled 
into a double line, back to back. A cloud of 
Indians surged all around them. 

The line of white men was bent into the 
shape of an S. Very few shots were fired. 
Men were falling fast. In another ten min- 
utes, John Tolliver thought, the scene at 
Swanzey would be repeated. Already he 
had a vision of the skinning knives, the 
little fires that burned slowly. 

He primed his musket and fired; and then 
he picked up a pike, which had gotten under- 
foot and was tripping him, and looked 
through the dust and smoke for some indi- 
vidual Indian. It was a heaving, formless 
scuffle; men gripped each other round the 
waist and wrestled and bit and tore each 
other on the ground. 

And then a voice like thunder sounded 
over the field: 

“Straighten your line!” 


Se loud and commanding was the voice 
that it actually stopped the fight. For a 
second the men of Hadley and the Indians 
paused, and a remarkable apparition came 
in huge leaps across the field. 

He wore a steel breastplate and high 
boots; and the sun glinted on the blade of 


6¢ HEN one of our fellow creatures 
grows so bad, so demoralized, 
that he comes round in the night 
with an automatic pistol to rob 
us, and kill us if he sees fit, there isn’t much 
that we can do save check his activities the 
best we can. He leaves us no choice. 

“The Scriptures bid us love our enemies, 
and many of us would try to do so, if given a 
chance, but these bandit fellows give us no 
time for it!” 

_The above is quoted from what Judge 
Colcord said as preliminary to sentencing 
two hardened young criminals to the peni- 
tentiary for ten years each; and I believe 
the Judge added that the community would 
be safer if the existing law enabled him to 
send them there tor life. 

_ They had been entrapped and brought to 
justice in a singular way by two old maiden 
ladies, named Bowers, whom they had at- 
tempted to rob and murder. They had 
brought a bundle of oiled waste, with the 
Aaa. intention of setting the house on 

re. 

‘rhe two old ladies were sisters and bore 
the amiable names of Love and Dove. They 
lived alone together at the old Bowers home- 
stead about ten miles from our folks in 
Maine. We knew them quite well; in fact, 
they were distantly related to us. In her 
younger days Dove had been an itinerant 
tailoress who journeyed round, from one 
farmhouse to another, carrying her pat- 
terns, pressboard and “goose,” to cut and 
make clothes for the menfolks. Love, the 
younger, had been a country schoolmistress 
for twenty-eight -years. I’ recollect that 
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his sword. He was bareheaded, and there 
was a flashing glimpse of white hair and 
beard. But it was the sword that they all 
saw—a long, straight sword, which he held 
extended in front of him. It passed cleanly 
through the throat of the nearest Indian; 
it sang through the air, and made three 
others jump back. 

“Straighten your line!” roared the steel- 
clad man again. 

Then the smoke and dust closed down, 
and the grinding of white and red bodies 
began again, and men fell wrestling into 
the brown grass and struck each other with 
knives and axes. 

But there was something new in the bat- 
tle; there were short, close-bitten words of 
command; and there was a sword that 
flickered like lightning, and that never 
missed its thrust. 

Ten minutes passed, and then there was 
no more heaving. The Indians drew back, 
just as a flock of birds will suddenly take 
alarm and all spring together into the air 
from the body of a dead animal on which 
they have feasted. 

John Tolliver, bleeding in the face, found 
time to pick up a gun and reload. He fired a 
useless shot at random. 

“Cease firing,” roared the loud voice. 
“Use your knives.” 

By main force, chiefly, the old man in 
the steel breastplate wrenched the long 
line apart into small groups, and ordered 
them to follow the retreating enemy. But 
the Indians were too nimble. Those who 
could run disappeared into the woods. 
Many others: lay dead in the grass; and 
twenty men of Hadley lay among them. 

But at one side of the meetinghouse stood 
a little group of four Indians, evidently a 
chief and his three sons. They raised a 
hoarse shout and did not run. 

The old man with the long sword looked 
at them with a calculating eye. 

“A suicide party,” he said. “We'll give 
them what they want. You”— he gripped 
John Tolliver by the shoulder—‘‘and you 
and you.” He thrust five or six men into 
line, and stalked across the field ahead of 
them toward the Indians. 

At fifty yards’ distance he halted the men. 

“Bring your heels together,” he said un- 
expectedly. ‘“‘And stand straight, as God 
made you.” He prodded John Tolliver in 
the stomach, and John carried the bruise for 
days. ‘‘When I give the command ‘March,’ 
step off with your /eft foot.” 

He showed them how to hold their flint- 
locks and followed the demonstration with a 
lecture on soldiering. In the middle of it, 
John Tolliver laughed. The old man’s eye 
froze him. 

“I’m sorry,” said John. “But while you 
have been giving us these instructions the 
Indians have run away.” 

“About face!” commanded the old man 
grimly. “If you had looked like men who 
knew their business, no Indian would have 


’ 


' and they walked 


dared to attack 


you. 
Pastor Russell 
stood in front 


of the meeting- 
house, where 
women were on 
their knees 
around the men“: 
who had fallen. 
He gave them 
a few minutes 
to administer 
aid. And then, 
being a Puritan 
minister, he 
called them to 
prayer. The 
whole congrega- 
tion stood 
around him and 
prayed like Puri- 
tans—erect, 
with their eyes 
fixed onthe 
ground. 

When they 
looked up, the 
old man in the 
steel breast- 
plate had van- 
ished. 

John Tolliver, 
with help from 
his uncle, tied 
up his aunt’s 
cheek with a one 
strip of cloth, An ear-splitting yell 
sounded outside the 
meetinghouse. In- 
stantly every man was 
on his feet, pushing 

toward the door 


home together. 

“I believe,” 
said Aunt Elisa- 
beth, ‘‘that our 
savior was the 
Archangel Mi- 
chael himself.” 

Her husband nodded, with a look of great 
gravity on his face. ‘‘God sent him to our 
relief from heaven—”’ he began. 

“Stuff and nonsense!’ This was John’s 
voice. ‘“‘God may have sent him, but not 
from heaven. Uncle Dan, haven’t you ever 
seen the kind of armor he wore?” 

“Aye,” said the old man. ‘Old Noll’s 
officers dressed themselves that way. But 
there’s none of them in America—” 

He broke off with an old man’s whining 
oath. His house was blazing. John Tolliver 
and he rushed forward, but the flames had 
gained too much headway. During an hour 
of desperate work they saved a little of the 
furniture; and then they sat down near the 
ruins and boiled a few ears of corn over a 
little fire. 

“We are alive, at least,” said John. 

Uncle Dan sat with his eyes closed; the 
efforts of the day had nearly killed him. 

“T ask you,” said John Tolliver suddenly, 
“whether if Oliver Cromwell or Wiliam 


The Old Maids’ Bandit Trap 
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Cousin Ellen and I drove over to call on 
them at one time, Ellen having hopes of 
securing the school there to teach. 

The sisters had a younger brother, 
Columbus Bowers, who became quite cele- 
brated in the agricultural world as the in- 
ventor of a machine for milking cows, four 
or five at a time, by means of compressed 
air from a large air pump worked by a. hand 
brake. He also invented a rotary churn 
and several other devices, one ‘of them 
being a handy little wrench, readily adapt- 
able to any size of nut. None of these had 
proved very profitable except this last 
simple little wrench, from the royalties of 
which he realized rising two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. That wrench was like the little 
safety-pin—everybody wanted it. 

Columbus had taken up his abode at 
Washington, D. C.; but he remained a 
bachelor and came home at times to visit 
his sisters. The Bowerses were not the marry- 
ing kind, but cherished much family affec- 
tion; and Columbus ‘at length relieved his 
sisters of the necessity of hard work, sewing 
and teaching by an endowment of seventy 
thousand dollars in government bonds— 
coupon bonds. He gave them a little safe 


in which to keep the bonds, in case of fire. 

Their neighbors and indeed everybody 
in that small rural community soon knew 
all about this. There was a little village 
where they did their trading, three miles 
away. They brought the coupons, as fast as 
they cut them, to the traders there to be 
turned into money for their expenses. 
Formerly no one thought it unsafe for them 
to live there as they did; but after 1917, 
when so many “Reds” came to America 
and automobile bandits began to opérate, 
it became hazardous to have money or 
valuable property of any kind about—espe- 
cially so for two old ladies living alone. 
Their friends warned them to be on their 
guard and advised them to keep their bonds 
in the vault of some bank. But Dove and 
Love were slow to believe they ran any risk. 

Their brother Columbus was more alive 
to present dangers. He urged exchanging 
the coupon bonds for registered bonds, and 
so receiving their interest money directly 
from Washington by mail. But Dove and 
Love liked the coupons—it was such a 
pleasure to cut them off with their shears 
and take them to the village, themselves. 
Thereupon Columbus pcndered other means 


Goffe had been on the field today, he could 
not have rallied us and shown us with his 
own example how to beat off the enemy.” 

“Noll’s dead,” answered Uncle Dan, 
“and his'leaders are all dead too, and there’s 
a king in England. John, what are you 
thinking about?” 

“TI am thinking that not all the officers 
are dead,” replied John. “I am wondering 
whether, in the hour of utmost need, God 
will always send a man to America to save 
people who have no thought to prepare for 
war.” 

He fell silent. But that evening he went to 
Pastor Russell’s house and spoke in a whis- 
per that would not be denied. The minister 
looked at him gravely, pledged him to 
secrecy, and then threw open a trap door 
which opened into a rough cellar. 

There on the straw mattress, sword in 
hand, reposed Col. William Goffe, the 
hunted man. 

THE END. 


for rendering them more secure. The in- 
ventive faculty (always latent in the 
Bowers family) was roused to activity. 
Thus far they had been keeping the small 
safe containing the bonds in an old-fash- 
ioned brick oven, adjoining the fireplace. 
Like many farmhouses of former times, this 
one at the Bowers place had a large fireplace 
at the back side of the living-room, with an 
oven and “‘ash-hole” at the right of it, all 
embraced within the big center chimney. 
After cooking stoves came in use, the oven 
was not often heated, and it answered very 
well as a receptacle for the safe. This safe, 
however, was not so heavy but that robbers 
could carry. it off bodily, bonds and all. 
To prevent this occurring, Columbus set 
to work and, by use of two iron rods and 
plenty of cement, so blocked the mouth of 
the oven that the safe could not be with- 
drawn. He left a smaller orifice, however, 
through which the safe door could be 
reached. : 


UT bandits of course would make short 
work of such defenses. Breaking the 
lock or demolishing the cement would not 
delay them many minutes. Brother Colum- 
bus therefore bethought: himself of other 
and more effectual schemes for their discom- 
fiture. 

The cellar of the house, directly beneath 
the living-room, was seven or eight feet in 
depth. Working privately, in order that no 
intelligence of his project might get abroad, 
Columbus first sawed an aperture eight feet 
long and six feet wide in the house floor, 
directly in front of the oven; and in this, 
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on strong hinges, he hung a trap-door which, 
when its supports Were released, would 
swing downward and drop a person standing 
over it, into the cellar. The cellar, however, 
was not deep enough to suit our inventive 
relative’s idea of a sufficiently strong pit for 
bandits. So ‘he set to work with shovel and 
pick to dig. that part of it under,ithe trap- 
door three or four feet deeper, making the 
whole depth about twelve feet; and after- 
wards with matched boards he sealed up a 
kind .of well of the same size as the trap- 
door; that is, eight by six feet. If a would-be 
robber were precipitated into that ~hole 
with its four smooth walls, Columbus felt 
sure the rascal would have to remain there 
until helped out. 

For springing this beneficent contrivance, 
Brother Columbus did not trust to buttons 
or bolts, which the weight of two or three 
persons might render difficult of release, 
but rigged a strong new rope, extending 
from a ring in the trap-door upward through 
the chamber floor over the’ living-room. To 
conceal the rope from view it was carried 
behind a false partition, set close to the wall 
of the room. 

Heretofore the two old maids had slept 
in a room on the ground floor of the farm- 
house, directly back of the living-room; but 
Columbus persuaded them to change to a 
chamber over the living-room, since it was 
in this chamber that the rope supporting 
the trap-door was reeved tightly over a 
beam. 

Through a peephole in the floor here one 
could look down into the living-room in 
front of the oven, and in case an interloper 
were discovered there it would be the easiest 
thing in the world to sever the rope with a 
slash of a sharp knife and drop the mis- 
creant into the well beneath. In fact Colum- 
bus provided a butcher-knife for the pur- 
pose, ground to a razor-like edge. 

Homemade mats and rugs on the floor in 
front of the oven and fireplace concealed the 
borders of the trap-door. No casual visitor 
would have suspected its existence. In fact 
nothing about the trap was visible. Colum- 
bus regarded it as a work of art. His instruc- 
tions to Dove and Love were explicit. If 
robbers came in the night and were heard 
attempting to get the safe, Love was to 
rise quietly and peep down, through the 
peephole, to make sure what was going on, 
while Dove took her station by the rope, 
butcher-knife in hand; and when Love gave 
the word she was to slash it asunder. Then 
they were to rush to the telephone and call 
their neighbors and the sheriff at the village 
and afterwards wait the turn of events, but 
by no means to venture downstairs unless 
the house were fired. 


A TEAS or two passed. Nothing hap- 
pened. Love and Dove did not Bn 
that anything ever would happen. Indeed, 
they ceased to think much about the matter. 
Columbus meantime, on one of his visits 
home, added a new wrinkle to the trap. He 
had grown interested in a novel kind of 
“gun” with which policemen were then being 
provided, for dispersing mobs: a species of 
large squirt gun, charged with “tear gas,” 
so called—perhaps chlorine gas or ammonia. 
Brother Columbus thought this gas might 
be used against bandits, and he brought 
home three large hermetically sealed glass 
“bombs” filled with it. These he affixed to 
the side of the well under the living-room, 
in such a position that, when the trap door 
fell, it would, as it swung down, strike and 


R. TOWNSEND picked up the 
three sheets of typewritten paper 
that Jack had placed on the desk. 
He did not appear interested, but 


‘'seemed to expect nothing more than a 


‘schoolboy composition. on, for instance, 
“My Impressions of New York City.’’ He 
rumpled the pages and frowned. 

“It’s just something I did in my spare 
moments,”’ said Jack uneasily. “I’ve been 
reading the circulars we get out; I couldn’t 
understand some of them and thought I’d 
try my hand at some advertisement for us.”’ 

“H’m,” said Mr. Townsend. He read the 
first page through, and then with a flicker of 
interest in his eyes reread it. Jack had 
written: 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO 
: MY MONEY? 
I have worked 16 years 
I have been paid $48,000.00 
I have saved $216.75 
LET THE UNION FEDERAL : TRUST 
COMPANY HELP: YOU TO HOLD ON TO 
YOUR EARNINGS. 
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At length the sheriff and his party brought a ladder from the stable, and the 
bandits were ordered to come up 


smash them, releasing the gas at the bottom 
of the well. His notion was that it might 
embarrass the bandits awhile: and as often 
as he came home afterwards he looked the 
trap over to see that it was in good running 


order. Anticipating, too, that if thieves, 


came they — cut the telephone wire 
leading from the house, he led in another, 
less conspicuous wire through the orchard 
in the rear. 

Still nothing happened and most likely 
never would had not “home talent” taken a 
hand. At the hamlet where the sisters 
bought their groceries a certain bad product 
of village life had been developing in the 
form of an idle youngster who for several 
years had been loafing about a pool room 
and listening to the reckless talk of certain 
other idlers who frequented the place. At 
length he committed a minor offence and, 
to. escape the consequences, fled to one of 
the larger New England cities, where he 
fell in with a gang of automobile thieves 
and actual bandits. To these more expert 
and hardened criminals he appears to have 
given intelligence of this easy “‘job’’ down 
in the country and to ingratiate himself with 


them offered to pilot them there—facts 
which came to light later. 

In consequence the lifelong quiet of the 
nights at the old Bowers place was rudely 
broken, a few weeks later, by a sound of 
sharp blows in the living-room, at the un- 
timely hour of two o’clock in the morning. 

Love waked first. ‘It’s some of our neigh- 
bors knocking!’’ she exclaimed to Dove; 
then she ran to raise the window above the 
outer door. In reply to her timid inquiry, a 
pistol -shot from an automobile outside, 
smashed the glass near her face. : 
_ Love fled back to where Dove lay listen- 


ing. 

“Oh, it’s robbers!’’ Dove gasped. ‘You 
know what Brother Clum told us to do! 
Peep down, Love! Peep down and see if 
they’re at the oven!” ; 

Trembling all over, Love dropped to her 
knees, pulled out the stopper of the peephole 
in the floor and peered down. By the glare of 
a flashlight which:a dark form was holding 
close to the oven mouth, she caught sight 
of another, hamméring at the cement. 
No doubt about it! Bandits at last! 

“Cut, Dove! Cut it!’ she whispered; and 
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Chapter V. THE GIANT'S STRENGTH 


“Where did you get the idea for this?’? 
inquired Mr. Townsend. 

“‘Fromastory ina newspaper,” replied Jack. 

Mr. Townsend made no further com- 
ment, but turned to the second page; it was 
headed ‘Idle Money.’’ He read: 

Put your money into your pocket, and it will 
strangely melt away. Put it into the securities 
we offer, and IT WILL WORK FOR YOU! 

Again Mr. Townsend’s eyes betrayed a 
slight interést. He turned to the third page 
and read; -~ 


AN ANNUAL STATEMENT IN 
SIMPLIFIED FORM 
During the past year: 
Depositors have’ put in our 


i ym 
We have paid to them in inter- : 

MMe h seo ences Sacks ors 1,080,000 .00 
We have loaned out......... 21,000,000 .00 
We have been paid ininterest.. 1,260,000 .00 
We have paid to our stock- : 

holders in dividends. ...... 127,500 .00 
We have as.surplus and undi- 

WHEOIONAD. sks 50-000 000% 


1,132,500 .00 
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Dove slashed off the rope, with the instant 
result that the floor dropped under the feet 
of their visitors, precipitating them down 
the well! A jingle of breaking glass, too, an- 
nounced that the trap-door had done its 
work on the bombs of tear gas. 

So unexpected a fall’ must have proved a 
hard jolt, even for a bandit. In fact the 
fellows were badly shaken up; but the “tear 
gas’”’ was what really held them. Otherwise 
they might possibly have made shift to climb 
out. As it was they could only breathe by 
lying flat on the ground with their faces to 
slight chinks at the corners of the well where 
a little air drew in from the cellar outside. 
Every. effort to rise and scale the walls of 
their prison was cut short by tears and suf- 
focation. 

Love meantime had rushed to the tele- 

phone. Their neighbors were soundly asleep; 
but after repeated ringings the drowsy 
“central’’ at the village was wakened and 
an alarm sounded. 
’ An hour of dreadful waiting followed for 
Love and Dove, spent peeping down into 
the living-room, listening to certain anoma- 
lous sounds of coughing and choking that 
rose from the well’ below—sniffing, too, at 
intervals, for smoke, lest the house might 
be afire, or stealing tiptoe to the broken 
window to look out. 

The youthful miscreant watching outside 
was now plainly in doubt as to what had 
become of his pals. At last he tooted softly 
with his horn several times, evidently seek- 
ing further instructions from them. When 
finally two or three automobiles were heard 
rapidly approaching from the direction of 
the village he started his machine and fled 
at speed. 

It was some minutes after they reached 
the house that the sheriff and party were 
able to communicate with the sisters up- 
stairs, learn what had happened and lay 
plans for securing the would-be robbers in 
the well. By this time a good deal of the gas 
was diffused throughout the house. At 
length a ladder was brought from the stable, 
and one after the other the bandits were 
ordered up, disarmed and handcuffed. Both 
were in pretty bad shape and appeared 
rather glad than otherwise to get out. 

The rest of the story is merely ,criminal- 
court business. The lawyer who defended 
the bandits dwelt for some time on the in- 
humanity of casting human beings, however 
erring, into such a pit as Brother Columbus 
had devised. The court listened, smiling 
broadly;.and the judge made the remarks 
which I have quoted above. 

Nemesis also overtook the young repro- 
bate in his stolen automobile, who had 
piloted the bandits to the Bowers place. 
In his flight oo he exceéded speed 
requirements and, on being ordered to stop 
by a motor policeman, attempted to escape 
by speeding still faster—with the result that 
he collided with a heavy truck, smashed the 
car and nearly killed himself. At the emer- 
gency hospital his identity became known, 
and he has since been sent'to the House of 
Correction for three years. 

But Brother Columbus! The reader should 
have seen him when he got home and looked 
the place over. His smile was even broader 
than Judge Colcord’s. He fairly rubbed his 
hands from glee. “‘I, ought to have a patent 
on that bandit trap!” Ke declared, ‘‘I’ll get 
one if I can and send agents round putting 
them in. I can rig them to go off the moment 
a safe door is tampered with; and I can put 
them in for a hundred dollars per!’’ 


“Good gracious!’ exclaimed Mr. Town- 
send, looking at Jack. ‘‘Where did you get 
such figures? !‘They’re not reasonable!" 

Jack colored. ‘‘I’m not much at figures,” 
he admitted. ‘Anyway, in this case they 
don’t: seem to me important. It’s the form 
of ‘the thing that I wanted you to see. It’s a 
lot ‘clearer than the statements that every 
bank in the city puts out.” 

Mr. Townsend returned the papers to 
Jack and gazed thoughtfully out the win- 
dow. At last he said, ‘‘As I told you before, 
Farrington, I don’t think you're cut out to 

a banker—your imaginary figures on 
that paper prove it! Still, you have ideas. 
I said you might remain if you wished. How 
would you like to try your hand at writing 
investment circulars?” 

“I'd a lot rather do that than be a run- 
ner!”’ said Jack eagerly. 

“We'll see what you can do,” remarked 
Mr. Townsend. 

On the following ‘Monday morning Jack 
began his néw work at a salary of eighteen 
dollars a week. It was a big jump from the 
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thirteen dollars he had received as a runner, 
and he wrote an enthusiastic letter home to 
his mother. “It’s an advance for me, and 
} think I’m going to like the work,” he said. 
“I have a desk all to myself in a big cage 
with four others. The typewriters and add- 
ing machines and telephones make quite a 
racket,. but I suppose I'll get used to the 
noise after a while.. They say nobody be- 
comes a true New Yorker until he gets so 
he doesn’t hear noise.’’ 


Jack put all his energy into his new work. ' 


He. wrote and- rewrote, often shortening 
his lunch hour by half, frequently remaining 
at his desk after all. the others round him 
had gone home. In writing the circulars he 
followed plans. that.Mr. Townsend set. for 
him; but he kept his mind alert for new 
ideas, 

Mr. Townsend made few comments on 
Jack’s work, yet ‘Jack felt instinctively 
that the man -was not altogether pleased. 
Once he heard his own name mentioned 
while Mr. Townsend was dictating some 
memoranda that were to go to the president, 
Worthington Atwood; to whom Jack had 
never been introduced. He wondered what 
it portended. 

That same day, when Jack was going 
home, something white whizzed past his ear 


from behind, and he saw that it was a straw — 


hat. 


EW .YORKERS, for all their bustle 

and hurry, are ever ready to watch a 
sight that promises amusement. For a few 
minutes people watched Jack plunge into 
the midst of Broadway’s traffic in quest of 
the hat. They held on to their own hats, 
while they laughed and made pointed re- 
marks. Jack laughed also; and when he 
finally recovered the hat, against the opposite 
curb, he held it above his head in boyish 
triumph while he looked toward the bank 
to find the owner. 

There he stood at the bottom of the broad 
marble steps—middle-aged, well-dressed, 
white-haired and looking aggressively dig- 
nified even without a hat. Jack crossed the 
street. 

“There you are, sir,” he said, brushing 
the hat with his sleeve and handing it to 
him. 

“Thank you. I am greatly obliged.” 

The man made a movement as if to reach 


‘into his trousers pocket, but something in 


Jack’s face caused him to change his mind. 
He turned and with a parting nod started 
up the steps. Jack lingered for a moment 
and was surprised, even startled, when he 
heard Mr. Townsend, on his way out, 
address the man as “Mr. Cregan.” Jack 
whistled softly to himself. Among all the 
prominent men in Wall Street, Mr. Cregan’s 
name stood first. 


HE work at the bank was monotonous, 

increasingly so as Jack came to under- 
stand his duties and to realize how few of the 
younger men. in.these larger banks were 
likely to make rapid progress. Many of them 
seemed to grow up into white-haired clerks, 
who supported families on very small 
salaries. These men lived in drab little 
homes, of standardized pattern, in suburban 
communities where rents were compara- 
tively cheap. Yet it astonished Jack to learn 
that these boxlike houses, jammed so closely 
together, away from trees and green fields, 
cost more to buy or rent than many a large 
farm with a comfortable house in New 
Hampshire or Vermont. He wondered how 
many of the swarming population of the 
financial district lived in just this way, and 
he came to find out that most of them did. 
The exceptions—one man in five hundred, 
perhaps,—seemed to be prosperous. How 
did they manage ‘it? How were they able to 
break through? 

Questions of this kind were hard to an- 
swer. Jack discussed them with his friend, 
Tom Dupine, third baseman on the Union 
Federal baseball team. This team was a great 
joy to Jack; it played weekly games in a 
league composed of employees of eight large 
banks. The boys traveled many miles by 
subway to Van.Cortlandt Park for these 
games; it struck Jack once more that the 
city man has to work hard for his pleasures. 

‘We wouldn’t have to ride half an hour 
lor a baseball game in my home town,” said 
Jack one day, when Tom and he were going 
up to the park. 

“Nor in Chester, either, where I come 
from,” answered Tom. “It would seem 
pretty fine to walk across the street for a 
game, and. have: a swim in the river five 
minutes after it. That’s what we used to do 
at home.” 

‘Same here,” replied Jack. “‘Oh, well, I 
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don’t believe you are sorry ‘you came here.” 

Tom was a slim, determined-looking boy 
of about nineteen, with a steady gray eye. 
He was in the transfer department at the 
bank and was reputed to be much more 
valuable than its manager, a much older 
man. He was genial enough and loved to 
talk baseball with Jack on the way to the 
games; but Jack knew somehow that Tom 





oa. 


Jack was prepared for the worst when he entered Worthington Atwood’s office. The 


Or a Saturday morning, two weeks later, 
Mr. Townsend summoned Jack to him 
and said, ‘‘Mr. Atwood wants to see you 
at once.” 

“Mr. Atwood wants to see me?” 

“Yes; he’s free now. If you'll hurry, you'll 
catch him.”’ And Mr. Townsend turned away. 

For several seconds Jack stood perfectly 
still, moistening his lips and fingering the 


president passed him a letter that had come from the Northern Lighting Corporation 


was one of the rare exceptions, one of the 
young men who havea real genius for finance. 

“Of course I am not sorry,’”’ said Tom. 
“Our business is the most interesting thing 
in the world to me. I chose it with my eyes 
wide open. I would like to live comfortably in 
a small town, and play baseball, and get up 
a golf club, and keep a store or something— 
but I know I can amount to something in 
New York. Some day when you are a famous 
writer and speaker and running a big hu- 
manitarian society or maybe a college—”’ 

Jack laughed. “You are joking,” he said. 

“No, I’m not,” said Tom. “And I guess 
I’ve done enough predicting for one day. 
But I’m playing baseball to keep fit, and 
I want to keep fit so that I can get ahead in 
the banking business.” 

“You will,” said Jack, loyally. “Come 
around to the room some evening, and I'll 
have Scat sketch you cruising on your steam 
yacht, or refusing a loan to Mr. Cregan, or 
something.” 

But Tom never came to Jack’s room, and 
he never mentioned his ambitions again. He 
set out to realize these dmbitions as coolly 
as if. he were playing a game of chess. His 
smile began to freeze on his face. He wore 
a repressed, confident look. The officers of 
the bank were increasingly likely to consult 
him on various problems. Tom was on his 
way up the ladder. 

But Jack could not organize his life in 
this way. He saw life as an adventure, and 
not as a problem. He got up every morning 
wondering what the day would bring. He 
loved to wander home afoot, through miles 
of dark streets where poor children played in 
the evening, and then up stately Fifth 
Avenue where the endless procession of 
automobiles ran silently on the gray asphalt. 
After such a walk, Jack would suddenly 
crave companionship and would go to Scat’s 
room for a cracker and for one of the unfail- 
ing bottles of ginger ale. Sometimes Scat 
would cook some scrambled eggs in a frying 
pan over the gas jet. 

“This,” said Jack, ‘‘is the gay night life of 
New York. This is the truly bohemian exist- 
ence of a great artist in his studio.” 

But Scat, unlike Tom Dupine, was never 
so serious that he could not take a joke. 
And when old Miss Wilson once remarked 
mildly that lodgers were not supposed to 
cook in their rooms Scat asked permission to 
use the kitchen. Then he went out and bought 
some unusually good provisions and cooked 
a Spanish omelet, and the evening ended 
with a feast, and with songs in which the two 
smiling old ladies joined. And they said 
truthfully that they had never had such 
a good time in their own house before. 


buttons on his coat. He was scared, and it 
took all his courage to make up his mind 
to go to Mr. Atwood’s office. “I’ve done 
something wrong,” he said to himself. 
“Bungled the figures in that last circular 
maybe. And I’m going to get fired.” 

Reaching the office, he gave his name to 
Mr. Atwood’s secretary, who opened ‘the 
door for him. Jack entered with a heart that 
beat uncomfortably fast. 

Worthington Atwood, the president of the 
Union Federal Trust Company, was a man 
of perhaps fifty—keen, shrewd, quick to 
grasp a point, slow to relinquish it, a man 
of extremely wide acquaintance, but of few 
personal friends. He turned as Jack entered 
and, looking up from his desk,. removed 
the heavy tortoise-shell glasses that he wore 
for close work. Jack had a quick impression 
of carefully parted white hair, a high un- 
wrinkled forehead, searching blue eyes, a 
slender nose and a mouth that suggested 
great strength and firmness. 

“Sit down, Mr. Farrington,” said Worth- 
ington Atwood in a voice that was courteous 
without being friendly. 

When Jack had seated himself in the 
upholstered chair beside the desk, the presi- 
dent said, ‘I’ve been studying the circulars 
you’ve been writing during the past few 
weeks. I don’t like them. Let me amend that 
statement. I don’t like them for a bank. 
If we were a large industrial concern, I 
should give you an increase in salary, for 
you have a knack -of startling the reader 
with what you say. With a bank like ours it 
is different. We are conservative, and we 
want all our printed matter to be conserva- 
tive also.” 

Jack was sure now that he was to be dis- 
charged. Mr. Atwood’s next words, there- 
fore, took him by surprise: “I’m going to 
send you to the Northern Lighting Corpora- 
tion, which, as you know, is one of our big- 
gest customers. They’ve seen your work and 
like it; they want you to do something of 
the sort for them. You belong to us, po we 
are merely lending you to the N. L. C. fora 
period. Therefore, I have a keen personal 
interest in what you do for them. What 
you do I hope you will do well. That is all.”’ 
And he made a sign with his hand to indicate 
that the interview was ended. 

Jack went out with a sense of confusion 
that soon changed to elation. 

The next morning he reported to Judson 
Wilcox, general manager of the Northern 
Lighting Corporation in the Equitable 
Building. Wilcox was a dark, dapper man 
of perhaps fifty, with snapping black eyes 
and a decisive manner of speech. Jack, who 
was susceptible to first impressions, took 
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an instinctive dislike for him, which in- 
creased the more he saw of the man. Never- 
theless, he assumed his new duties with an 
ardor that promised well. 

Figures and statistics, as we know, had 
always been Jack’s bugbear; in his new work 
he met them in their worst form, along with 
such terms as British thermal units, kilo- 
watt hours, and a great many others quite 
as perplexing. At first he was careful to 
verify each unusual term that he used. If 
left to himself he might have continued 
without serious difficulty, but Wilcox was a 
constant source of irritation to him. The 
man had a streak of pettiness along with 
his vanity. He criticized Jack’s copy freely, 
insisting that unimportant words and 
phrases be changed here and there to suit 
his own whim. 

“You'll have to admit that it sounds bet- 
ter this way,” he said to Jack one day after 
Jack had twice rewritten several paragraphs 
at his suggestion. 

“No, I can’t admit it,” replied Jack. 
“I’m willing to write the stuff any way you 
want it, Mr. Wilcox, but in this particular 
case, at least, I think it’s better the way 
I had it at first.” 

Wilcox made ‘no reply, but his pride was 
touched. Jack knew that he had not spoken 
tactfully, but at least he had been true to - 
his convictions, and he did not regret it. 
Judson Wilcox made no further suggestions, 
but one morning, after Jack had been in his 
office a little more than two months, the 
general manager placed on Jack’s desk 
printer’s proofs of three circulars that Jack 
had. written; in each several words of a 
technical nature were heavily underlined 
with a blue pencil and other words were 
written in the margin. 

“What are these for?” asked Jack. 

“T just wanted you to see the mistakes 
you’ve been making,”’ replied Wilcox. 

“But we went over the copy for these 
together!’ Jack protested, ‘““‘You made me 
change the English; why didn’t you tell 
me I’d used the wrong terms?” 

“Tt’s your copy,” replied Wilcox and bent 
over his desk. 

The following Monday Jack was ordered 
to return to the bank. : 

Mr. Townsend regarded him thought- 
fully. “‘How did it go?” he asked. 

“Not very well, I’m afraid.” 

“So I understand,” observed Mr. Town- 
send. ‘‘Mr. Atwood wants to see you.” 

Jack was prepared for the worst when he 
entered Worthington Atwood’s office. The 
president passed him a letter that had come 
from the Northern Lighting Corporation. 
It stated briefly that Jack had not proved 
satisfactory and accordingly they were dis- 
pensing with his services and would hire 
some one who was more efficient. 

“T am very much disappointed and a little 
annoyed over that letter,” said Mr. Atwood 
when Jack had finished reading. ‘What was 
the chief trouble?” 

“I suppose I was careless,” replied Jack. 
“The work was pretty technical and not 
very agreeable.” 

Worthington Atwood frowned. “I am 
disappointed,” he repeated at last, “and 
I’m not sure whether we’d be justified 
in taking you back. Certainly we can’t 
re you at the work you were doing be- 
ore. 

Jack’s mouth set in a firm line. “Ve 
well,” he said quietly. “I don’t think I’d 
care to come back anyway.” 

The following morning Jack surprised 
Scatterbright by saying, ‘Well, Scat, I’m 
going to leave you.” 

“Leave me? Where you going?” de- 
manded Scatterbright. 

“Back home.” 

“Why?” 

j - had enough of New York,” replied 
ack. 

All the habitual cheerfulness left Scatter- 
bright’s face. He plunged his hands deep 
into his pockets and, walking to the win- 
dow, gazed dismally off across the tops of 
the houses; Jack threw his arm round his 
friend’s shoulders. 

“Scat, old man,” he said, “we'll keep in 
touch with each other just the same. Some 
day I'll tackle New York again. Don’t think 
I’m going away like a sorehead. I’m not 


.sdre, but I think I’ve made a mistake. 


When I first arrived, almost a year ago, 
I was advised to go right back home and 
make a name for myself there: I couldn’t 
see it then, but I do now. It was good advice, 
and I’m going to try to follow it. There’s 
a big coal company right across the street 
from where we live. I’m going to get a job 
there.” 
TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 
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L Schenectady Doctor Stein- 


metz made most of his 

friends, became a_ public 

official, built a house and 
adopted a son, to whose children he became 
an adopted grandfather. It was during his 
many years in Schenectady that he had a 
cheery little camp on a small stream flowing 
into the Mohawk River. He enjoyed his home 
and his adopted family so much, and he had 
such good times at his camp, that his period 
of residence in Schenectady was, without 
doubt, the happiest part of his life. 

About this time the director of the cal- 
culating department, H. F. Parshall, went 
to England to perform some ‘special work 
for the’ company; and that consequently 
left the department without a head. When 
the transfer to Schenectady had been com- 
pleted, however, the whole department was 
reorganized. Steinmetz himself was ap- 
pointed supervisor, or director, of : the 
department. 

In 1894, only two years after the organiza- 
tion of the General Electric Company, the 
Schenectady works of the company, now so 
enormous, with nearly twenty-five thousand 
employees, was a small plant, with only a 
few buildings. Although most of the build- 
ings were built of brick, they were cut up 
inside by wooden partitions. In the front 
part of building 4, which was then the main 
office building, Steinmetz and the calculat- 
ing department were given space. There, 
day after day, the little dwarf-like figure, 
with jet-black hair and beard and pleasant, 
warm-hearted smile, worked away over 
various engineering problems, always with a 
group of other engineers around him. 

About this time, Steinmetz began a new 
line of electrical study, the third great in- 
vestigation of his career. It naturally grew 
out of his two previous studies—which, it 
will be remembered, were the law of hystere- 
sis and the new method of alternating- 
current calculations. 

Five years had now passed since Stein- 
metz came to America. He was able to go 
back to Yonkers and receive his papers as a 
naturalized citizen. Of this he was always 
very proud, for he admired America and 
felt happy to be an American. He cast his 
first vote at Schenectady in the city election 
of 1894, 


He Explores the Mohawk River 


During the early years of his residence 
in Schenectady Steinmetz lived a truly re- 
markable home life. Few scientific men of 
his day were so surprisingly informal or so 
fond of knocking around with a few chums. 

The man who was closest to him for ten 
years or more after they both went to Schen- 
ectady was Ernst J. Berg, who was a 
friend and fellow-worker with him at Lynn, 
and who was also transferred when the cal- 
culating department was moved to the new 
general offices of the company. Steinmetz 
and Berg were like brothers, so intimate was 
their friendship. Once, on a Sunday after- 
noon trip up the Mohawk River their boat 
came to the mouth of a small tributary, 
locally known as Viele’s creek. The view at 
this point, as they looked upstream, was so 
pleasant that they pointed their boat in 
that direction ana rowed as far as they could 
in the shallow water. They spied a most 
attractive bluff which, they thought, would 
give them quite a view of the landscape. 


rpc « they made their way to the top ° 
1 


of the bluff and found that the view was 
well worth the effort. 

Some one remarked that it would make a 
splendid. place for a camp, Everyone else 
agreed, Steinmetz included. Within five 
years, he himself built a camp there! It was 
a little one-room shack at first, supported 
on the rather steep slope of the bluff by 
slender timbers, which hardly looked strong 
enough to bear very much weight. Later it 
was enlarged until it was a rough, roomy, 
but pleasant group of shed-like structures, 
all joined together and able to accomnio- 


date several persons overnight. It was the | 


one thing he wanted for himself, and the 
one thing which he took pains to secure as 
soon as he could afford to do so. 


Steinmetz's Pets 
Hardly any other person in. Schenectady 
lived. in such a simple style as Steinmetz 
did, or’had such curious hobbies, or enjoyed 
life in such a picturesque manner. 

Steinmetz and..Berg, outside of work 
hours, were quite happy-go-lucky. Each 
did pretty much as he pleased, except that 
he always respected the rights or the desires 
of the other. There was so much liberty 
(in the sense that no one recognized any 
head of the house) that friends of the two 
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The Wonder Story of Steinmetz - 


By JOHN WINTHROP HAMMOND 


Chapter IV. HE BECOMES HEAD ENGINEER 





Doctor Steinmetz's first camp overlooking 


men finally got so they jokingly called this 
bachelor dwelling-place ‘‘Liberty Hall.” 

The Liberty Street place had a small 
greenhouse on the grounds. This little build- 
ing, inclosed in glass, was immediately made 
use of by Steinmetz to start a collection of 
cacti, ferns and especially orchids, of which 
latter he was always fond. 

Out in the yard, and also in the old stable 
which stood back of the house, he and E. J. 
Berg constructed some pens and cages for 
the numerous pets chick ter? soon began 
to own. The first of these pets were bought 
by Berg, who was almost as keen for ani- 
mals as Steinmetz. But Steinmetz seemed 
to be able to make friends with creatures 
such as men do not often have about them. 
One of these experiences of his was with two 
crows that were accustomed to fly about the 
yard. Steinmetz used to call to the crows 
and offer them things to eat, until finally, 
to the astonishment of the whole neighbor- 
hood, he got them so tame that they would 
perch on his wrist and eat out of his hand. 
They seemed to watch for him to come out 
into the yard, whereupon they would fly 
down and alight near him or perhaps on his 
shoulder. They also would fly to the window- 
ledge of his bedroom and peer in at him when 
the window was open. 

Several young eagles were part of thecollec- 
tion of ~~ There were also cranes and owls, 
squirrels and dogs, and a most intelligent 
monkey, known as Jenny. Most remarkable 
of all was a young alligator, three feet long. 

Steinmetz was the most peculiar of the 
two men in another way. He insisted on 
having a little laboratory, there at the house 
and in tinkering around in the evenings or 


perhaps late at night, making all sorts of | 


experiments. Sometimes he would try an 
investigation in chemistry that would fill the 
house with unbearable’ odors and leave yel- 
low stains on the window draperies. And 
sometimes it would be an electrical experi- 
ment, which, to any one except an electrical 
engineer, might seem even more terrifying 
because of the sputtering blue sparks and 
flashes that were produced. 

Much of the equipment which he had 
bought and later moved into the stable was 
destroyed by a fire. This fire was one of the 
reasons why he decided, a few years later, 
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River. It was here that Joseph LeRoy Hayden won Doc- 
tor Steinmetz's affection by washing the dishes for him 
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that he should like to own 
his ‘own house and have a 
new laboratory. He carried 
out this plan not many 
years afterward. 

a aie 

Joe Hayden's. 

Thoughtfulness 
About the beginning of 
1901, a young engineer 
named Chamberlain, who 
had known Steinmetz a 
short time, called at Liberty 
Hall. He brought another 
young visitor with him, 
Joseph LeRoy Hayden, 
whom he introduced to 
Steinmetz. They stayed an 
hour or so and talked about 
engineering and other mat- 
ters. A few days later they 
called again, and Hayden 
gradually began to feel quite 
at home with Steinmetz, 
whose manner and conver- 
sation greatly interested 
him. : 

Hayden at this time was just a young 
chap, without any thought of marriage. 
With him Steinmetz was not any more in- 
timate than he was with any one of the eight 
or ten other young engineers who enjoyed 
dropping in’ to visit with the master of the 
alternating current. © 

The opportunity for Hayden to become a 
special friend of Steinmetz’s occurred during 
that summer of 1901, at the latter’s camp. 

Naturally, these merry times meant a 
good deal of work. The chores around the 
camp were rather heavy when there were 
so many visitors. But everybody helped 
out, especially in washing the dishes. Usually 
one or two of the party made themselves 
into a committee to help Steinmetz clean 
up the camp on Sunday nights, after the 
rest of the visitors had gone back to Schen- 
ectady. Several times this work could not 
be finished in one evening, or else the men 
were too tired to do it all at once. Then Stein- 
metz would ask one or two of them to sleep 
in the camp Sunday night and finish up the 
next morning before starting for work. As 
this meant getting up quite early Monda 
morning, most of the young men objected. 
But this is where Roy Hayden made him- 


‘ self especially helpful to Steinmetz. His 


work allowed him to report at his office a 
full hour later than the others; and he stayed 
at the camp a number of times on Sunday 
nights, when no one else would do so. Stein- 
metz was very grateful to him for this 
assistance. It was really a small favor; at 
least Hayden so regarded it. But Steinmetz 
considered it a most thoughtful thing to do. 
He thanked Hayden warmly, and from that 
time on he began to like Hayden more than 
ever. 

In 1900 Steinmetz had abandoned am 4 
Hall for new and larger quarters on Wendell 


*.Avenue. The General Electric built him a 


two-story laboratory, which was finished 
before his house; and so he moved into the 


-laboratory. 


The Magnetite Arc 


In the very first year that he took possession 
of his new private laboratory on Wendell 
Avenue he invented an arc lamp for street 
lighting. This was not by any means his 
only important invention. All his inventions 





The waterfront at the new camp. Doctor Steinmetz passed many wonderful hours 


playing here with the Hayden children 
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together numbered nearly two 
hundred. But this one was the 
first to attract wide attention. 

The question of better street 
lights had begun to receive considerable 
attention’ from General Electric engineers 
during 1901 and 1902. Much of the engineer- 
ing work in this connection was being done at 
Lynn, under the supervision of H. W. Hill- 
man. Arc lights had been manufactured by 
the company from the very beginning of its 
history, but the erigineers were continually 
trying to devise ‘a better kind of arc lamp. 
They wanted one ‘which would give more 
light and consume less current, or, as the 
engineers themselves would say, a “more 
efficient’ arc lamp. The same sort of light, 
in principle, was still in use, as that which 
Sir Humphry Davy, a noted English chem- 
ist, first invented, as far back’as 1809. 

Davy placed two sticks of carbon in an 
electrical circuit, obtaining current from a 
battery of two thousand cells, He first 
touched the points of the carbons togethe: 
and then drew them apart about three 
inches. A dazzling blue flame instantly 
connected the points of the carbons. As it 
curved upward in the form of an arch, he 
called it by that name, the “arch,” and the 
word ‘soon me shortened to “arc.” 

Not until almost three quarters of a cen- 
tury later, after the electric dynamo had 
been commercially developed, did the arc 
light come into practical use. Then, from 
about 1876 until 1901, the arc lamp was 
unchanged in form, having always two 
sticks of carbon, termed the electrodes, for 
producing the light. . 

Steinmetz, in 1901, thought he could find 
some better light source than carbon; and 
he set about it at once. He began by making 
a study of the effect of metallic -salts upon 
the arc produced by the carbon electrodes. 
Practically all of this investigation took 

lace in his new laboratory. He kept at it 

th day and night, as was his practice 
when absorbed in a particular line of work. 
Sometimes, long after persons in neighboring 
houses had gone to bed, Steinmetz would 
still be working in his laboratory, through 
the windows of which would gleam the blue 
light of the arc lamp. 

After several months he began to. get 
definite results. He found that magnetite, 
which is an oxide of iron, was a brilliant 
source of illumination moulded into elec- 
trodes and used as the carbon electrodes 
were used in arc lamps. The light which it 
gave was blueish in color,—before his ex- 
periments were over he had succeeded in 
making it a bluish white,—and its effi- 
ciency was decidedly better than that of 
the old style carbon arc lamp. 

The final outcome was the magnetite arc 
lamp of the present day, which has been for 
rae the best type of street light in America. 

t is distinctly a result of Steinmetz’s work. 
It has, of course, two electrodes, between 
which the electric arc shines out. But only 
the lower, or negative electrode, contains 
magnetite. The upper, or positive, electrode 
consists of copper incl in a steel casing, 
or shell, to prevent the rapid consumption 


of the copper by oxidation. The negative. 


electrode contains, in addition to the mag- 
netite, a certain proportion of other sub- 
stances which increase the intensity of the 


illumination. This arc lamp is manufactured 


to operate at 75 volts on four-ampere direct- 
current series circuits. It consumes about 
310 watts and has an efficiency of about 
11% lumens per watt. 

The iron element in the magnetite created 
peculiar problems when it came to operating 
the lamp. Consequently a special control 
mechanism was invented by one of the engi- 
neers associated with Steinmetz in this work, 
C. A. B. Halvorsen, of Lynn, Mass. The 
control consists of an arrangement of mag- 
nets—a starting magnet, a series magnet 
and a shunt magnet. The starting magnet 
brings the electrodes together, knocking 
off the slag which forms on the negative 
electrode and which acts as an insulator 
when cold. The series magnet operates a 
solenoid, which takes the starting magnet 
out of circuit after current has begun to 


' flow through the electrodes. The lower elec- 


trode then drops seven eighths of an inch, 
causing the arc to form. 

Whenever the arc becomes too long, be- 
cause of the consumption of the negative 


electrode, the shunt. magnet closes the con- 
tacts in the circuit of the starting magnet. 


This brings the electrodes closer together, 
until the series magnet again takes the start- 
ing magnet out of circuit. The sequence of 
operations is repeated whenever necessary 
as long as the arc continues to burn. 
Satisfying himself, from his own experi- 
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ments, that a magnetite arc lamp was prac- 
ticable, Steinmetz then‘ asked the General 
Electric laboratory to continue the experi- 
ments. During a large part of 1901 this work 
continued in the General Electric labora- 
tory, while Steinmetz was also busy at the 
task in his own laboratory, especially at 
night. The lamp was finally developed to a 
commercial stage and was then ready to be 
demonstrated. 

Steinmetz at once thought it would be a 
good plan to have a number of the new lights 
placed on poles around his property on 
Wendell Avenue and on other streets 
near by. This was accordingly done by the 
erection of a small power plant on his land, 
in which was placed a Brush dynamo ma- 
chine for supplying the current to the lamps. 
This current was direct current, as the Stein- 
metz lamp could not operate on alternating- 
current circuits. Twenty-five of the arc 
lamps were mounted on poles and located 
around the laboratory and out along Wen- 
dell Avenue. A few were also placed on 
adjoining streets. Steinmetz himself threw 
the switch that made the lights shine out 
brilliantly in the dark, while all the spec- 
tators applauded. The lights were greatly 
admired; they were believed to be the best 
street lights that had been designed up to 
that time. 

The magnetite arc lamp for street lighting 
circuits was soon afterward put into use in 
American cities and towns. In recognition 
of his work with this lamp Steinmetz, in 
1908, was awarded a certificate of merit by 
the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. 
This was only one of several certificates 
and medals which he received at different 
times. 

While he was experimenting with the 
magnetite arc lamp he-also invented a mer- 
cury arc lamp and a mercury rectifier which 
would change, or rectify, an electric current 
from alternating to direct. This latter device 
became useful in charging storage batteries. 

It was during this year 1901 that Stein- 
metz and Hayden began to be associated 
together in electrical engineering work. 
After his first meeting with Steinmetz at 
Liberty Hall and his visits to Steinmetz’s 
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STEINMETZ’S MAGNETITE ARC LAMP 

The: view at the left shows the control 
mechanism, which is of special design 
owing to the peculiar properties of mag- 
netite electrodes. 


camp.on Viele’s creek, Hayden had spent a 
year at.Lynn. While there he took up street 
lighting, and after he returned to Schenec- 
tady he worked in the testing room. 
_ The Steinmetz magnetite arc lamp was 
just being placed on exhibition on Wendelt 
venue when Hayden began his testing 
work, A man was needed to operate the 
Brush dynamo in Steinmetz’s little power 
house, and, as this was good experience in 
test work, Hayden was given the position. 
Of course, most of this work was done at 
night, when the lights were on. It was usu- 
ally quite late before Hayden was able to 
go off duty, and after that he had to return 
to his lodgings, some distance away. Realiz- 
ing all this, Steinmetz told Hayden to sleep 
in the extra bedroom at the laboratory, if 
e so desired, and thus save time. The plan 
appealed to Hayden; so the very next night 
he brought his belongings up and bunked 
at the laboratory. 

From this year throughout the rest of 
Steinmetz’s life, he and Hayden were always 
together. Only for a few months, after Hay- 

€n married, did they live in separate homes. 
t was a few years after this that Steinmetz 
announced that he wanted to adopt Hayden 
as his son. And when Hayden’s children 
were born, Steinmetz at once adopted them 
as his grandchildren. 
g Thus was Hayden's first small kindness to 
teinmetz magnificently rewarded. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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You ought to have a Brownie 


From Pete’s smile you'd have thought he'd 
caught a whale—well it dd make a whale ofa picture. 
After he saw it in Frank’s album, Pete persuaded 
his dad to get him a Brownie, too. 


Picture-making’s easy with a Brownie, and no 
matter what it is you like to do best a Brownie makes 
it all the more sport. 


Brownie Cameras, $2 up 


Autographic Brownies, $8.50 up 


At your Kodak dealer’ s 


_ Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., 1% Kodak city 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


A MAN’S character is not measured by 
what he does in extraordinary situa- 
tions, but by his everyday conduct. 


No Matter who carries the November 
elections, there will be a lot of new faces in 


‘the next United States Senate. Possession 
‘of a seat doesn’t seem to be worth the 


proverbial nine points this year. 


Mr. Boot TARKINGTON thinks that within 
fifty years the skirt as an article of women’s 
apparel will have disappeared. Our own 
guess is that long hefore that time the 
skirt will be as long and perhaps as volumi- 
nous as in the days of good Queen Victoria. 


A TRAVELER returned from Japan says 
that so long as American women insist on 
wearing silk ‘stockings there will be no war 


_with Japan. The silk industry is on the 
‘top wave in the island empire, and our 
prophet of peace insists that Japan will 


never quarrel with its best customer. 


OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM 


18 tow Star-Spangled Banner,” which is 
by action of the government our 
recognized national anthem, maintains 
its place in the face of a continual barrage 
of criticism and objection, from all sorts of 
people. Some dislike it because the tune, 
which covers nearly two full octaves, is 
hard to sing. Others disapprove because, if 
we go far enough into the past, we find the 
music used for a song in praise of: wine. 
Still others find the words objectionable, 
inasmuch as they were written in wartime 
and express the conventional martial senti- 
ments in the high-flown style of such verse. 

There is something to be said for all these 
points of view, but they seem to make very 
little headway with the people at large. 
Bands keep on playing it, and throngs of 
American citizens do their best to sing it—. 
though few of them can remember anything 
more of it than the first verse. It has been 
sung so long to its present words that all 
association with the drinking song ‘To 
Anacreon in Heaven” is forgotten; only 
antiquarians know that it was ever used 
for that purpose. It is not easy to sing, but 
neither is ‘The Marseillaise”; and its range 
is only one note more than that of ‘The 
Watch on the Rhine.”’ And the tune is 
undeniably stirring. 

As for the words, one cannot be en- 
thusiastic about them. They express a 
bumptious and rhetorical patriotism rather 
than a deeply felt and noble national 
feeling. Moreover, they do not fit the music 
perfectly. But they have historic associa- 
tions, and most people are sentimentally 
attached to them. When, at a recent pa- 
triotic meeting in New York, those in 
charge announced that ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’’ would not be played, though other 
patriotic songs would be, the audience 
insisted on a change in the arrangements 
and sang all four of Mr. Key’s verses with 
gusto. Somehow the old song does live; 
its general popularity is greater than it 
was a generation ago. 

What we should like to have for a national 
anthem is that grand old hymn to which the 
Russians used to sing ‘‘God Save the Czar.” 
There was never any music’ written so 
perfectly expressive ‘of deep, emotional, 
almost religious, national feeling. Now that 
Russia, under soviet dictation, has cast out 
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that wonderful hymn, it might be possible 
for us to rescue it and with appropriate 
words make of it a national anthem of 
which every American: might be_ proud. 
But that will never happen. Historic 
association, far more than musical value or 
fitness of words, determines what a national 
hymn shall be. 


AN AMBASSADOR OF GOOD 
WILL 


Two years ago an able Boston lawyer and 
economist, Mr. 


‘Hungary, to reorganize the finances of that 
disturbed and harassed country. He accepted 
the call and has devoted himself to. the 
work with the most disinterested faithful- 
ness. Not less notable than his industry and 
capacity was the simplicity with which he 
conducted his duties.: He refused to ‘live in 
the palatial residence that was offered him, 
made no parade of his office or-his authority, 
and was a continual example of economy 
and unpreténtiousness to all Budapest. 

’ When at the end of two years his work 
was done, the finances of Hungary organized 
efficiently and systematically and the con- 
fusion and discouragement’ of the gov- 
ernment exchanged for order and confi- 
dence, the Hungarian parliament a 
vote of gratitude, and named him as the 
“savior of the country.” Count Bethlen, 
the premier, wanted to decorate him with 
the star of a high political order. ‘If you do,” 
said Mr. Smith, “I shall never forgive you. 
Your friendship and gratitude mean more 
to ‘me than any order.’’ They gave him 
$100,000 as compensation for the invaluable 
service he had performed for Hungary. 
“Give it to charity,” said Mr. Smith, as he 
returned the check. “Your poor need 
the money more than I do.” 

This is an extraordinary sort of public 
servant, who refuses the distinctions that 
politicians usually value so much and even 
turns over the money he has honestly 
earned to the needy of the foreign nation 
he has worked for. But we are glad to think 
that Mr. Smith has shown the real character 
of America at its best. We are proud to 
think of him as an ideal, if not—alas!—a 
typical, American. : 

To Hungary at least Mr. Smith has been 
an ambassador of good will. The Hungarians 
are gratefully attached to us as a nation 
because of what Mr. Smith did as an in- 
dividual. And we believe his conduct will 
persuade foreign observers who have grown 
cynical that there is in America much 
unselfish sympathy with Europe which is 
ready to express itself in helpful service 
whenever opportunity offers. 


YOUR FACE AND YOUR 
CHARACTER 


W ITH what certainty is it possible to 
read character from the face? Moods 
of the moment may be interpreted by close 
observers with accuracy—even gradations 
in moods, from joy to satisfaction, from dis- 
appointment to despair, from love to indiffer- 
ence, from dislike to hatred, from serenity 
to anger. But one who assumes to judge a 
person’s. character by the display of a 
momentary mood is likely to be misled. 

An open countenance, with eyes well 
spaced and direct in their glance, is certainly 
a good warrant for the honesty and: loyalty 
of the person who possesses it. Yet it would 
be a cruelly unfair assumption that every 
person whose eyes are set close together and 
whose glance is tentative and wandering is 
fundamentally dishonest and sure to prove 
disloyal. To prejudge people in accordance 
with certain generally accepted notions 
about the implications of physiognomy is to 
do many of them serious injustice. 

Yet the boy who applies for a job.is un- 
consciously subjected to the following ques- 
tions: Are your eyes close together and 
shifty? Have you a good square chin or one 
that is weak and receding? Is your mouth 
loose and flabby, or firm and well modeled? 

What is the boy to whom nature has been 
unkind going to do about his handicap? 
It is one that apparently no efforts ean over- 
come. He cannot move his eyes farther 
apart or strengthen his mouth or recast his 
chin by studying his face in a mirror. He 
simply must transform his handicap into a 
stimulus. He must resolve to prove to people 
that he really is-a forthright, downright, 
decisive and effective person, in spite of the 
evidence that his features give to the con- 
trary. And as the years pass it may be that 
they will remodel his face and make it less 
inconsistent. with his character. 


Jeremiah’ Smith, was. 
‘asked by the. League of: Nations to go to 


‘of War was a Na 





ENCOURAGING AVIATION 


CONGRESS having passed a law estab- 
lishing separate aviation sections in the 
War, Navy and Commerce departments, to 
be in charge of assistant secretaries of those 


.' departments, the President has appointed 


Mr. ‘E. P. Warner of Massachusetts as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy and Mr. 
F. T. Davison of New York as Assistant 
Secretary of War. Both are young men with 
real knowledge of aviation. It is interesting 
to observe that the new Assistant Secretary, 


Navy was an Army aviator. 


NORSEMEN IN SPOKANE 


T is reported from Spokane that a rock 

covered with painted inscriptions, long. 
supposed to be of Indian origin, now proves 
to bear the record in runic characters of the 
visit of an expedition of Norsemen to the 
spot in 1010 A.p. and a battle there with 
hostile Indians. Prof. Olaf Opsjon is the 
translator of the inscription. The report has 
been received with some incredulity by 
archeologists, who point out that the Norse- 
men did not reach Greenland even until 
about 985, and who doubt that within 
twenty-five years they had got out across the 
mountains to the Pacific Coast, especially 
since they were seafarers and rarely traveled 
far overland. They also object that the 
Norsemen in those years were largely pagans 
and had not begun to use the Christian 
chronology. 


MEXICO AND THE CHURCHES 


‘THE government of Mexico, which has 
been for some time engaged in a cam- 

ign to prevent the interference of religious 
bodies in political affairs, has issued a new 
and very drastic decree on the subject. The 
decree obliges all ministers or priests to be 
of native Mexican birth, forbids the teach- 
ing of religion in public or private schools, 
forbids any religious corporation or minister 
of religion to establish or conduct a school 
of primary education, forbids the taking of 
any religious vow which would result in the 
establishment of orders of monks or nuns, 
forbids the holding of any property by 
churches or religious organizations and pro- 
vides severe penalties for priests or religious 
newspapers which make public any criticism 
of the government’s conduct or policy. As we 
read the decree, it applies to Protestant 
churches quite as much. as to Catholic 
churches, though in actual practice the 
Catholic Church by reason of its superior 
numbers and historical place in Mexico will 
be chiefly affected. 


VACATION IN WASHINGTON 


CONGRESS adjourned on July 3, having 
accomplished a considerable amount of 
legislation, but having failed spectacularly 
to pass any of the so-called farm-relief bills 
except the codperative-marketing bill. The 
President started a few days later for his 
summer residence in the Adirondacks, 
where he will spend July and August. He 
will take no part in the political campaign 
that is approaching. 


THE JEREMIAH SMITH 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


WE have spoken of the generosity of 
Mr. Jeremiah Smith, the American 
director of Hungarian finances who, at the 


expiration of his service, refused to take the’ 


salary he had earned and returned the money 
to the people of Hungary. The government 


of that country has determined to use the: 


$100,000 to endow two scholarships for the 
education of Hungarian students in the 
United States. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


AMONG the bills that Congress passed 
was one appropriating some $29,000,000 
for the enforcement of prohibition. It did 
not, however, pass the! bills which General 
Andrews, the Assistant Secretary of. the 
Treasury in charge of enforcement, asked ‘it 
to pass in order to make enforcement more 
effective. It is reported that General An- 
drews is so much discouraged by the un- 
willingness.of Congress to enact these bills— 


flier during the World © 
‘War and the Assistant Secretary of the 


‘adorn 
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which among other effects would reduce the 

tronage which Congressmen now enjoy 
in appointments to the prohibition force— 
that he means to resign his post in the fall, 
General Andrews himself has not said as 
much, but he let it be pretty well known that 
he was greatly disappointed at the failure 
of Congress to give him the legislation he 
asked for. 


RAISING A SUBMARINE 


"THE S-51, which was sunk off Block 

Island almost a. year ago, in collision 
with the steamship. City of Rome, has been 
raised from the sea bottom at last and towed 
to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The under- 
taking of raising the submarine was a very 
difficult one, and once when the sunken 
craft had been lifted to the surface part of 
the machinery gave way and the S-51 sank 
again to the bottom. Only eighteen bodies 
were found in the wrecked submarine when 
it was opened at the Navy Yard. 


EXPENSIVE OPEN PRIMARIES 


Fotlow! NG the disclosure that $3,000,- 
000 was spent by rival candidates or or- 
ganizations in the recent Republican primary 
in Pennsylvania, Senator Caraway of Ar- 
kansas declared that the senatorial primary 
in Illinois was nearly as expensive. His 
charges were frankly made on the basis of 
“reports” and “‘rumors,” but he believes 
them so circumstantial that they deserve 
investigation by the Senate. One suggestion 
that has been made is that senatorial candi- 
dates should be limited to a campaign fund 
of $25,000. But, if any expenses at all are 
to be. permitted, it would be foolish to 
allow a New York candidate to spend no. 
more than one in Nevada, since the per- 
fectly legitimate expenses of a campaign in 
the Empire State are probably a hundred 
times what they are in Nevada. 


BYRD GETS AN OVATION 


OMMANDER BYRD, who flew to the 
North Pole and back in May, returned 
to his own country late in June, and was 
received with a great display of popular 
enthusiasm both in New York and in 
Washington. He is now talking of making a 
similar trip to the South Pole, which he 
thinks still more feasible than the one he 
accomplished, since the presence of wide, 
elevated ice fields on the southern polar 
continent would permit a landing, if that 
became for any reason advisable. 








Straw-Ride 

Piled deep in golden-straw the hay- 
cart came, 

And in we piled as well, to roll along 

Through fields where poppies flaunted 
crimson flames ~ 

And wooded glens that echoed laugh 
and song. 





Arthur Guiterman 








HIS BROTHER’S FACE AND GOD'S 


W: can hardly imagine that the face of 
Esau was beautiful to look upon. It was 
a sha face, tanned by exposure, and 
with an unkempt. beard. In a land 
where beards were reverenced, it was 
remarked as a feature not wholly pleasing to 
the view. that Esau was a hairy man. \V 
have no occasion to think of him as repulsive 
in appearance, but he cannot have been 
beautiful, Yet when Jacob looked upon him 
he said, “I have seen thy face, as one seeth 
the face of God.” 

For years Jacob had been haunted by the 
fear of that face. He had wronged his 
brother, and he knew it. Esau had been 
justly angry at the unbrotherly trick by 
which Jacob had supplanted him. Jacob was 
now in his brother’s power. Had Esau 
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Made as a Garter 
Should be Made 


No Metal on face of Pad. 
For Your First Long Trousers 
be sure to ask for Bostons. 
For Sports get the Knicker 
Boston. At All Dealers. 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 








$1900 A YEAR 
TO COMMENCE 







Sway 
} “they 

° © On runs 3 days on—3 days off 
Railway Mail Clerks —full pay. Travel—see your 
country. Common education sufficient. 32 Lage book 
describing Govt. positions upen to men — boys 18 up, and 
sample coaching lessons FREE. Write today sure. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. A226, Rochester, N. Y 


ED, ROUGH SKIN 


is ugly and annoying—make your 
skin soft, white, lovely, by using 


Resinol 














Be a JUNIOR AVIATOR! 


Build and Fly vour own 3 ft Model of a Famous 
Aeroplane and Jearn the principles of Aviation. Ideal 
Scale Drawings and Buiiding-Flying Instructions 
show you how. Drawi and Instructions for any 
one of the following planes sent roet 
Curtiss JN4D 2 Training Plane, DeHavilland Plane; 
NC 4 Seaplane, Bleriot, Nieuport or Taube Mono- 
Rene: * Cecit oe Racer. Suppli Se supeit 

. Catalog aris & Supplies — Sc ‘ 

Ideal y Ho De & Stppty Co. 

408-410 West B'way ew York City 


id tor 25 cents: 























Take It Out On 
The Porch 


O your sewing 
where it’s most 
comfortable. 

he New 
Companion 
Portable Elec- 
tric may be 






packs away in 
closet when 
sewing is fin- 
ished. Com- 
plete with 
motor and 
carrying case, 
it costs no 
more than a 
foot-treadle 
machine, 


We Save You $25 to $40 


WE OFFER choice of eleven styles, 
including oscillating and rotary ma- 
chines in both foot treadle and electric models. 
We also guarantee for twenty-five years, pay all 
'reight charges, and sell at a very low price. 
GET OUR ATTRACTIVE TERMS before 
Purchasing a new sewing machine. A post-card 
request brings our tree illustrated booklet 
Noae Particulars by return mail. SEND IT 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 





brooded over the wrongs he had suffered as 
Jacob had worried over the wrongs he had 
done? Had his anger remained as fierce as 
the conscience of Jacob had continued 
accusing? If so, it had gone hard with Jacob 
in the hour of Esau’s revenge. This was 
Esau’s opportunity to win back his birth- 
right by an argument beyond dispute and 
without appeal. 

But Esau had grown to accept the situa- 
tion, and his heart was kindly toward his 
brother. Not revenge, but a forgiving spirit 
and brotherly affection, showed in his face. 
No wonder Jacob saw the face of his brother 
as the face of God! 

Nowhere on this earth shall we ever see 
the actual face of God. We may discover 
something of what He looks like in the 
beauty of earth and sky, but all our ideas 
of his personality we must interpret in 
human terms. The Incarnation leaves us in 
no doubt of this. We cannot properly 
separate our relations with God from those 
we sustain to each other. The first com- 
mandment enjoins love to God, ‘‘and the 
second 1s like unto it, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’’ 

As Jesus taught the lesson, the surprises 
of the day ot judgment are to be found just 
here. Men who would have done large 
things for their Lord, if they had known 
that he was involved in their matters, have 
refused to do good to their fellow men and 
have lost their opportunity; but men who 
“did it unto one of these . . . . even these 
least,”’ did it unto Him. 

Jacob had his real religious experience in 
the matter of repentance; but he was right 
in looking upon the face of his reconciled 
brother as the face of God. 


“OLD IRONSIDES” 


'wO minutes before the crash. 

And James Cruze, the motion-picture 
director, asked a question. 

“Any of you fellows who can’t stand 
the gaff—now is your chance to speak up and 
go below deck.” 

Silence. A feeling of tenseness in the air. 
The powder monkeys hadn't even heard, 
apparently. One.or two faces tinged with 
green, a gulp or two, but no sound. 

The powder -monkeys—mere boys— 
grinned. ‘‘This was the life; no foolin’.”” 

The guns of “Old Ironsides’’ roared while 
into her glided the Castle, thick spears of 
flame-feathered smoke darting from her 
cannon—the movie battle was on. 

“But why,” I asked, “are they all so 
young?” 

“You have forgotten your history,”’ said 
Mr.'CGruze. “The United States Navy at 
the time it waged war on the pirates of 
Tripoli was manned by crews the majority 
of which ranged in age from fifteen to 
twenty-one years.” 

Now thirty boys live and relive the action 
of their heroes on this carefully built repro- 
duction of the Constitution. They play in 
counterpart the réles of ancestors of more 
than a century ago. Four hours a day they 
live history; the balance is devoted to in- 
struction under teachers especially employed 
to supervise their activities. 

Thus they are given history from a prac- 
tical standpoint without losing a minute’s 
time from regular studies and, at the same 
time, draw a salary for appearing in the 
picture, ‘“‘Old Ironsides.”’ 

“Jimminy crickets,’’ exclaimed one of the 
youngsters after his first day in pictures, 
“‘wouldn’t it be swell if we could play history 
instead of studying it every day!” 

All of the boys are contributors in the 
nation-wide school drive to raise sufficient 
money to restore the original Constitution, 
now rotting at its dock in the Boston Navy 
Yard. ‘ 


FRED GILMAN JoppP. 


THE STRATEGY OF A JACK RABBIT 


I ONCE was fortunate enough to witness the 
method a jack rabbit used in escaping 
two eagles on the open, bare prairie, writes 
Mr. Charles Askins. In doing this the jack 
displayed a fine bit of strategy; in fact he 
adopted the only plan which rendered 
escape at all possible. 

In the prairies of Oklahoma an occasional 
round, rocky maqund, rises sheer to a height 
of fifty to seventy-five feet above the level 
country. One of these mounds was a favorite 
resort for a pair of eagles. The view from 
the rocky eminence was so extended that 
stalking the big robbers proved impossible. 
On horseback, without a gun, one might 
approach the eagles.to within a hundred 











yards, but the ingtant the rider stopped’ or 
dismounted they took wing. 
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Riding across the prairie one day, rifle 
swung in scabbard, I saw the two eagles 
coming in from the river. When they were 
a hundred yards off, one of them, circled, 
poised and dropped heavily from a height of 
forty feet as straight as a falling arrow and 
nearly as swift. When he was within six 
feet of the ground, I saw a rabbit spring 
from directly beneath his broad wings, make 
a single side-jump and crouch low again. 
Swooping away, the eagle climbed upward 
with powerful wing-beats. No sooner had he 
begun to ascend than the rabbit raced away 
for life. 

Seeing the failure of her mate, the other 
eagle now took a hand. Swinging after the 
fleeing jack at a tremendous pace, she 
swooped for him in her turn. That rabbit 
must have been able to see behind him as 
well as in tront, for, though going with all 
his speed, he stopped short in a bound and 
again crouched. I have never seen a trained 
pugilist who could time his movements so 
perfectly as that brave old jack. Had he 
waited the fraction of a second too long, the 
eagle would have struck him, a traction of 
a second too soon and she could have altered 
the direction of her dive and still have had 
him; but he waited until the exact instant 
when she was dropping her claws to strike, 
and then sprang aside. 

The rabbit repeated his original tactics 
without variation, running low to the 
ground and fast. He was making for a barb 
wire fence some thirty rods away. The odd 
thing about the tactics of the eagles was that 
both of them never swooped for the rabbit 
at the same time. One would hang in the 
air while the other made his dart, but the 
failure of one brought the other into action 
at once. 

_.Six different times each bird made his 


»Swoop, and every time one hurtled down- 


ward I was sure that this time the old jack 
was gone. But he was never there when the 
blow landed. Usually he gained about 
thirty yards between the deadly swoops. 

I think that beyond a doubt one of the 
eagles would have got the jack in the end, 
but the wire fence saved him. When he got 
to the fence he changed his course and ran 
directly down it, weaving under the wires, 
now on this side and now on the other. The 
eagles flew above him, one on either side, 
but he never got far enough away from the 
wite or remained on one side long enough 
to give either of them an opportunity to 
strike. 

The last I saw of him was when he 
dashed into a thicket of horse weeds at the 
cross fence three hundred yards from where 
the chase began. Their quarry -gone, the 
eagles saw me for the first time, and one of 
them screamed as they mounted upward 
in a wide curve. I tried a futile shot from the 
back ot the horse, and then watched the great 
birds as theyssullenly beat their way back 
to the river, where among flocks of wild- 
fowl they would find easier prey than our 
strategic jack had proved to be. 


THE GENEROUS MAN 


“H” is it we never get any cream on our 
milk?” said the newly wedded hus- 
band. 

“IT complained to the milkman,” explained 
the young wife, ‘‘and he said that he always 
filled our jug so full of milk that there was 
no room for cream. He is such a nice man.” 


THE BEST MOTION PICTURES 


Editor’s Note: There are so many motion 
pictures; how can any family tell which are 
really worth seeing? The following list, re- 
vised every week, contains the pictures 
which The Youth’s Companion recommends 
to you, as clean and interesting. We cannot 
express a opinion about other pictures 
which are shown on the same programme. 
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BLUE-RIBBON LIST 


The Sap—Warner Brothers. 
His buddy’s faith converts a coward and a sham into 
a hero. Kenneth Harlan. 


Bigger Than Barnum’s—Film Booking Office. 
Circus life, and its code of courage and conduct, well 
rendered by Viola Dana and George O'Hara. 
Early to Wed—William Fox. 
A newly-wed family learn the folly of splurging and 
sham. Katherine Perry and Matt Moore. 
The Devil Horse—Pathé. 
Rex, the equine star, in a lively story of frontier life 
and animal devotion. 
Ben Hur—Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 
Gen. Lew Wallace's classic story. The naval battle 
and chariot race are thrilling. Ramon Navarro. 


The Vanishing American—Paramount. 





The Indian's tragic destiny romantically portrayed 
by Richard Dix. * 
; 





SMITH BONDS? 


— men and clergymen, farmers and 
wage earners, teachers and widows—men and 
women with incomes and responsibilities similar to 
your own—are among the thousands of investors, 
in 48 states and in 33 countries and territories 
abroad, who nowown Smith Bonds. 
The First Mortgage Bonds sold by 
The F. H. Smith Company, are 
bought also by banks, insurance 
companies, trustees, colleges and 
institutions whose first considera- 
tion is safety. 

Let ussend you our booklet, “Fifty- 
three Years of Proven Safety,” 
which explains how you may in- 
vest now in these bonds, paying 6%% to 7%, 
with the protection of safeguards that have resulted 
in our record of no /oss to any investor 1m 53 years. 
We also will send our booklet, “How to Build an 
Independent Income,” which describes our Invest- 
ment Savings Plan, and shows the results you can 
accomplish by systematic investment. 

For copies of these two booklets send your name and 
address on the form below. 


THE FE. _H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Batsburgh Sith Bidg., Washington, D.C. Pete 
Philadelphia 582 Filth Ave., New York polis 
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NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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SA Fee Trial will 
EXCLUSIVE. easy-playing features 
enable you to master a Conn Saxo- 
phone quickly: play popular tunes in ° 
a few weeks, entertain yourself and 
your friends. Get the details of our —- 
FREE TRIAL; Easy Payment 
plan on any Conn instrument.-choice § 
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Knocks Corns 


IMSTANTLY 

Corns, Callouses, Bunions yield at once to the wonderful 

ms medication in this thin, comfortable plaster. You 

4\ i? walk, play, dance in comfort. No more nag- 

2m ging foot pains; no dangerous applications of 
As) 

“Send $1 and if not 

LABORA 


acids and poisons. 
TORY, Box Y 










Medicated COMFITAPE 
- Absorbs all hard growths. without injury 
to healthy flesh. Antiseptic, healing. Big spool, 
inches, lasts most families year or more. 
satisfied after trying,get fullrefund 
ve. 
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36th Weekly $5 Award 


ROM a discarded alarm clock and a piece of 
soft pine, Member Leslie Athawes (13) of 
Penn Yan, N. Y., has built a model motor boat 
which is capable of operating under its own 






power for a considerable distance. This boat 
could be readily constructed by-many of our 
Members from Member Athawes’ description: 

“The boat! is 19? inches long, 3} inches wide, 
and 2} inches*high. It was cut out of a piece 
of soft pine, the bottom being beveled and the 
inside chiseled out.'The alarm clock was mounted 
in the boat and a long shaft attached to it, 
which projects over the stern. A 23-inch clock- 
wheel, obtained from a local jeweler, was fas- 
tened to the shaft. This clock-wheel meshes 
with a j-inch cog-wheel on the propeller shaft. 
A piece of tin is bent up over the clock-wheel, 
one end being fastened to the boat and the other 
serving as a bearing for the propeller-shaft. A 
strip of lead is fastened to the keel of the boat in 
order to increase its stability.” 


Special Cash Award 


LAKESLEE PRINGLE (16) of Harvey, 
Ill., built this garage during his vacation. 
Many of our Members are constructing small 
buildings and have done some very creditable 
work. Not only does one get the pleasure of ac- 





complishing a worth-while thing when such a 
project is undertaken, but an actual saving in 
dollars and cents is made. Member Pringle 
describes his garage in these words: ‘‘The build- 
ing is 20 feet long by 12 feet wide. It is 8 feet to 
the eaves and 12 feet to the top of the roof. It 
is bolted on to a concrete foundation. The roof 
is the hip type covered with ship-lap. The ship- 
lap is ‘covered with diamond-point roofing 
paper. The garage contains one window in the 
rear and a door with a window light on the side. 
The front of the garage contains three doors, 
measuring together 8 by 8. The doors are hung 
on rollers which slide round the corner. The 
doors are made of 1-x-6 ceiling. The sides of the 
garage are made of 1-x-6 drop siding. The back- 
window light and the slide door were the only 
things bought ready made.” 





Membership Coupon 


The first step for any boy to take towards 
membership in the Y. C. Lab, is-to fill out and 
mail the coupon below, which will bring full in- 
formation and an application blank. 

Here are the most up-to-date statistics on 
applications and memberships: 


Total Applications... i ..5 0 5 és cece, BEG 
Total Associate Members....... meson :t 
(vg ee er Sor ieee 85 
New Associate Members since last week 23 
New Members since last week........ 13 


The Director, Y. C. Lab 

8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Iam a boy........years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. Send 
me full particulars and an application blank on 
which I may submit my name for Associate 
Membership in the Y. C. Lab. 


DONE aos See Ce eae ks ee 


THE Y. 


C. LAB 


The National Scciety for Ingenious ‘Bays 
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Mechanical Drawing 


- By Arthur L. Townsend 
II 


Ts previous article might well have been 
called an “Introduction to Mechanical 
Drawing,” for therein was discussed the pur- 
pose of drawing and its importance as a 
graphical language. The principle of ortho- 
graphic projection was also explained. With 
the generalities disposed of, particular items 
in the science of making drawings will now be 
explained. 
hen drawings or sketches are to be made 
of an object or series of objects, the drafts- 
man should always place himself in the 
position of the person who is to read the 
drawings. He should bear in mind that fre- 
quently the drawing reader is entirely un- 
familiar with the object or its operation and 
is solely dependent upon the drawings for 
information. ‘This fact is lost sight of by 
many persons, particularly when making 
sketches or rough drawings. They are liable 
to overlook important items, feeling perhaps 
that sketches or rough drawings are unim- 
portant. This kind of work should contain 
just as much information as carefully made 
drawings. Undue haste in making drawings 
also increases the liability for error. 
Mechanical drawings and sketches with 
which Y. C. Lab Members should be 


- particularly interested are known as working 


drawings, or shop drawings. A working draw- 
ing of an object is a group of orthographic 
views, sufficient in number to give the requi- 
site information, to which have been added 
the proper dimensions and notes, so that the 
piece may be constructed without requiring 
further knowledge or information. This 
definition emphasizes the viewpoint of the 
drawing reader. Working, or shop, drawings 
are divided into two general classes: assembly 
drawings and detail Scosthes. 

. An assembly drawing, as the name would 
indicate, is the drawing of a series of objects 
or parts put together or assembled to form 
the whole or part of the machine or structure. 
The chief type of assembly drawings is that 
which is used to accompany a set. of detail 


‘ drawings and serve as auxiliary explanatory 


information. Assembly drawings are of great 
help in this way, especially when the indi- 
vidual pieces are complicated. By their use 
the function or use of each piece in the ma- 
chine or structure is determined. When ac- 
companying a set of details, assembly draw- 
ings are seldom dimensioned except to give 
overall or extreme lengths, widths, etc. 
Dotted lines are used only to show how the 
parts fit together; not to. show the entire 
shape of each separate piece. 

The figure above shows an assembly draw- 
ing of an all-metal vise. This vise may be used 
on machine or bench. The plan viewshows the 
vise as it appears when seen from the top. 
The front elevation is made in sections to 


show more clearly the position and operation 
of the several parts. By using the sections 
there is no need of dotted lines in the plan. 
There should be added a word of criticism in 
that the draftsman crowded his views, or 
laced them too close together. Either a 
ea sheet of paper or a half-size scale 
should have been used. 
ial types of assembly drawings in- 
clude outline, design and layout drawings. 




































































Outline drawings show only the bare outline 
of the machine with a few important details 
drawn. They are used for catalogue cuts, 
erecting directions, etc. Design drawings are 
what the designer makes when creating new 
machines and parts, making alterations, etc. 
The designer generally draws partial assem 
blies at least, while making his calculations, 
to see if the parts will go together. Layout 
drawings are used in laying out foundations, 
piping equipment, wiring, etc. 

A detail drawing is the drawing of an indi- 
vidual object or piece. It should be complete 
in itself and contain all the necessary infor- 
mation with respect to shape, size, material, 
finish, accuracy required and the number 
wanted. All dotted lines, as a rule, are shown, 
and sectional views should. be included wher- 
ever necessary. Detail drawings of more than 
one piece may be grouped on the same sheet, 
provided sufficient space is left between the 
views of the separate pieces to avoid mis- 
understanding or confusion. The smaller fig- 
ure shows the detail drawings of a group of 
machine parts. The grouping, view arrange- 
ments and dimensions show that the drafts- 
man well planned his work. It might be welt 
to mention that in the tracing one dimen- 
sion was omitted. Can you, find it? 

The next article will tell how to make de- 
tail drawings, pointing out some of the errors 
which frequently occur, and how to avoid 
them. 

Dreector’s Note: This article is the second 
in the series by. Mr. Townsend, the first having 
appeared in the issue of July 1. 
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This-seal on manu- 

factured products 

certifies tests made by 
the Y. C. Lab 





Special Cash Award 


HERE is an efficient method of drilling holes 
in glass. Member Driver (11), of Delano, 
Calif., earns a Special Award and promotion to 
Member for the. idea. He says: ‘‘The tools 
needed are a piece of pipe of brass or iron about 
a foot long. This pipe is to be the same diameter 
on the outside as the hole that is to be made. A 
board platform is made large enough to hold 
the glass. Then the pipe is held by nieces of 





wood above the platform so tirat une pipe is 
perpendicalar to the sheet of glass that is to be 
worked upon. A wooden crank is easily attached 
to the top of the pipe. Then when all is ready 
have handy an old spoon and a cup of sand. 
Place the glass in position and put a few small 
nails round the edge to hold it in place. Put a 
spoonful of sand ihside the pipe boring tool. 
Turn the crank with patience for a while. Bear 
down some while boring unless the pipe is a 
heavy one. The tool will cut faster if the lower 
end of the pipe is cut unevenly so that. sand can 
get under it better. No water is needed with the 
sand. Good smooth holes of any size can be cut 
through glass in this way. A piece of glass 
always comes out inside the pipe. It is also 
possible to cut out round pieces of glass by the 
same machine. The picture inclosed will help 
you understand how the glass-boring machine 
looks, and the work it will do. The boy in th» 
picture is the one who is sending this. I was 
holding a piece of plate glass with a hole in it, 
which had just been made. There is a large 
glass disk in the machine that needs a hole in 
its center. The glass disk was cut from plate 
glass, with a similar machine; only instead of a 
pipe, an iron wheel rim was used.” 


Questions and Answers 
Q.—Can you give me dimensions for a moder- 


ate-sized plane? How would the propeller be kept 
from drawing tight against its holder? DeLoss 


’ Gentes, Pontiac, Ill 


A.—by Mr. Magoun: I would suggest the fol- 
lowing approximate dimensions for a moderate- 
sized plane. Change the dimensions if you like, 
but maintain the relative proportions. Twin- 
‘motored monoplane: Wing spread, 24’; wing 
width, 3’; nose to tail, 24’’; diameter propellers, 
53’; length stabilizer, 7’’; width stabilizer, 


’ 13; diameter landing wheels, 1’; height 


rudder and fin, 1’’; length rudder and fin, 1}”; 
length rubber motor from propeller to hook at 
tail, 24’’. Of course the propeller hub is pulled 
tight against its bearing by the tension in the 
rubber, but oil makes this run smoothly. The 
same thing happens in a ship. The propellers 
push on the shaft, but what is called the ‘thrust 
block’”’ transmits this pressure to the hull in- 
stead of letting it push on the engines. In a real 
tractor airplane the propeller ‘‘pulls’’ on the 
plane. 


O.—Montgomery Ward has listed under elec- 
trical wiring supplies a lead-covered cable, for 
underground and under water use. It consists of 
solid copper wire couductor insulated with new 
type rubber Compound, over which is saturated 
taping inclosed in continuous lead sheath. Can 
this be used for underground antenna? If so, what 
would I use for the ground wire? How deep would 
the wire need to be? No. 14 wire is $4.20 per 100 
ft. and No. 12 is $4.70. Do you think that No. 12 
would give more volume? Two wires in the same 
sheath No. 14 are $6.70. Would it give enough extra 
volume to pay the cost? Will it eliminate static? 
And to what extent? Associate Member Floyd 
Hulburt, Chokio, Minn. 

: A.—by Councilor Ranlett: Results obtained 
by different experimenters with underground 
antennas differ widely, and in view of this fact 
I hesitate to give unqualified recommendation 
to an underground antenna. However, here is 
the answer to your question. The lead-covered 
cable you ask about will do admirably. The 
usual practice is to lay from one hundred to one 
hundred and __ twenty-five feet of the antenna 
wire in a trench a foot or fourteen inches deep 
and parallel with the surface of the ground, and 
to fill in the trench over the wire. Some slight 
advantage is gained if the wire is laid about ona 
line from the receiving set to the station that 
you are most interested in receiving. A ground of 
the usual sort is used with the set connected to 
this antenna. No. 14 wire should do, Two wires 
in the same sheath will give no advantage. The 
antenna will not eliminate static. 
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SCHOOLS 








Westbrook Seminary 


Hockey, the American college girl's 
major sport, is well played at West- 
brook. It is but one of many athletic 
activities on wonderful playgrounds 
and campus Gymnasium, tennis, 
track, basketball, skiing, riding, etc. 


Four-year preparatory, one-year col- 
lege work with advantages of modern 
methods and equipment. A school of 
high academic standing. Established 
1831. Blanche Dingley-Mathews, 
piano work. Art under Joseph Kabill. 
Catalog. Address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal 
‘ Portland, Maine 
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The Manlius School 


“Saint John’s’’ 


A College Preparatory School with a military system 
developing manliness, obedience, honor. Business course. 
Junior Department, beginning with 7th grade. Extensive 
campus in. the hills. Well-planned recreation and ath- 
letics. Swimming pool, athletic fields. Catalogue. 

GENERAL WILIJAM VERBECK, Pres. 
Box 288, Mantius, New York 





HOWARD SEMINARY 

A famous New England country ~ we A for girls, 43rd 

year wed yh Fisoniee. reer course for on for 
college with spec’ ten: 

i rounds. - Allsports. Mr. and 

Mine GEORGE WUEMERSON, Principals, 6 Howard 

Street, West Bi 











™ SUFFIELD. 


An end school pi ing boys for College, Scientific 
School, or a. ‘with athletic program for all, under 
expert direction. Separate Junior School. Rev. Brownell 
Gage. Ph.D., Headmaster, 25 High St., Suffield, Conn. 











Waltham Training School for Nurses 
Waltham, Massachusetts 

Students are boarded and taught without $ enpenee— The 

course of training occupies three years— uates 

trained for Private, Institutional, Industrial and District 

LNursing. For catalog address: Miss Beatrice De Veber, Prin. 











Learn Speedwriting, the Natural 


Easy TO WRITE Shorthand Easter TO READ 
Mastered in 6 Weeks — No New Riow Algiatet to Learn 
Hickox Secretarial School, idg., Copley Sq. 

Established 1879 





CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 





SHORT - -STORY WRITING 
keting of ar of the Sort Rhea Bony tant by a Pig) 
“ase ) pede aatalen free Please address: 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE pad ney 
Dr. Esenwein 59 ass. 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 








Co 


George W. Chadwick 
Director 


Pianoforte, Voice, Organ. Violin. Violoncello 
and all other Orchestral Instruments; Com- 
position, Harmony,‘History of Music, Theory, 
Solfeggio, Diction, Chorus, Choir Training, 
Ensemble for Strings, Woodwind and Brass. 
Department of Public School Music 
A three year course leading to Conservatory 
Diploma. 
Bastien. I Languages, Psychology and 
luca 
Degrees of Bachelor of Music and 
Bachelor of School Music, Granted 


ewfngland 


NSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 
Established 1867 


RY 


Year Opens 
September 16, 1926 


Operatic Department 
Dramatic Department 
Orchestra of Eighty-Five 
Free Privileges 
of lectures. concerts and recitals, the oppor- 
tunities of ensemble practice and appearing 
ore audiences with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 
Dormitories for women students. 
Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, 
General Manager 
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Prepares Young Men and _)} 

wi for Busi Life 
The courses are adapted to the particular 
needs of the individual and ate conducted 
y instructors of wide experience 
who take a personal interest in the 
advancement of each student. 
oung men receive University 
Grade Commercial training with 

a saving of two years’ time. 

Young women are given the 
knowledge that will po tn them 
to take their places confidently 
in the business world. 

The long list of successful Peirce 
School graduates is our best 
recommendation 

For 62nd Year Book address The Ragiser. 
Pine Street west of Broad, Philadelphia 


































You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for secu book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. “tts Cause and Ly aa It tells how I 
cured myself after stammortn ing 209 8. N. 

31 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., "Wadtanapette 








A Business Course 


was the 


Dear Lee: 


For two years now I have studied 
here at business school with a definite 
end in view. It won’t be necessary 
for me to stop and wonder when I 
enter the business world, what shall 
I do and what can I do. This course 
eliminates false starts and surely puts 
you on the right track. I think what I 
say is true of the whole class. We 
have learned something that we like 
and we have learned it thoroughly and 
all realize the great importance of a 
specialized training. 

From the very first day, every- 
thing has been pleasant. The teach- 
ers went out of their way to be help- 
ful and make me feel at home. I did 
not have to make friends, they seem 
to have been made for me. It is sur- 
prising, but before you know it, you 
are saying “Hello” to everybody. 
You make real friends here and a 
friendly atmosphere certainly helps 
in one’s work. 


Progress depends largely upon 
yourself. If you can accomplish the 
required work in less time than others 
about you, so much the better for 
you. There is a class higher up that is 
ready for you when you are ready for 
it. This system develops a spirit of 
rivalry and urges achievement. I 
fairly raced with some of the other 
fellows in my class to get ahead faster. 


Answer 


Speed? Yes, you get it here, but 
with accuracy. 

The subjects are taught by actual 
practice, and instead of taking a book 
and learning so much of this and that 
subject, the work is practically ap- 
plied. The whole place is set up in a 
business-like way, with real business 
books to keep in the Bookkeeping 
classes; offices arranged just as they 
are in business; departments arranged 
just as banks are to handle money and 
notes — all under the one roof and all 
run by the students in the college. 
We handle bona-fide letters for cor- 
respondence and correspondence that 
is really sent out is transcribed in the 
shorthand speed classes. It makes us 
feel the responsibility more. 

The work requires thought, but it is 
within the grasp of any high-school 
graduate. 

[ have been talking all about work, 
but there is play too, class organiza- 
tions and some social features; class 
plays are popular in the Secretarial 
Department. Several have been given 
since [ came, with great success. 
Work and play of the finest sort: 
you'll like it, you just can’t help it. 

Some day we will come back to 
reunion together and have a lot 
of fun. 

As ever, 
NORMAN PROVEST 





WILLISTON 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BO 


OF Shlrsip Sac England Ideals 
a 
with a Record of Sou 
SEPARATE JUNIOR SCHOOL 
Rates from $560. to $950. @ year 
Catalog. Illustrated Booklet on request 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, - Principal 
Box O, EASTHAMPTON. MASS. 













Bordentown 
MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation for college or business. 
Efficient faculty, small classes, individual atten- 
tion. Boys taught how to study. Supervised 
athletics. 42nd year. Special Summer Session. 
COL. T. D. LANDON. Principal 
Drawer C-15 Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 














MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


For Girls. College Preparatory. Music, Art, Cultural 
Courses. One Year Tutoring for = Soiree Examinations. 
Gymnasium. Sports. Swimming. SR 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie, ‘Springield, M 





DUMMER ACADEMY 


tae & = ear. A preparatory school for a limited number 

Wholesome country locat 
pa athletics. Su — x and | democratic 
ideals. ne and ite fees. 
Charles S. ham, Ph.D., Principal, South Byfield, Mass. 





S' § Country School for Girts 
College Fach acmng Home Science, Vocational 
bt | Music. 

Upper and ore Schools. Athletics. Moderate Cost 
Rev. Charles H. L. Ford, Box 54, Saratoga, New York. 





NEW HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys. Six Buildings. New 
Gym. Thorough College Preparation. One-Year Course in 
Business. Athletics for very Boy. $600 Tuition. 

FREDERICK SmitH, A.M., Box 195, New Hampton, N. H. 

























can teach y: 

Sona for tree D booklet telling how. 
SAMUEL 

419 Boylston pit so te. Mass. 





















| and progress. Two-year Courses: 


Better Business Trainin 


Business Training for young men and women. Courses offered require fro“ ng 
one to two years. Actual practice features emphasized. ‘[ndividual attention 








rams of study are ar: 
future needs. Member of 


Salesmanship — Normal — Secretarial. Shorter Courses: General Business — 

Combined — Shorthand — Civil Service. Two-year courses Cy of college grade 
and approximate in credit hours the average 

~ to suit the student’ 3 ability and 


mal Association of Acc: 
Commercial Schools. Send for oon booklet to J. D. Smith, Registrar. 


4, BURDETT COLLEGE. soston 


ration — Accounting — 


ur-year course. 
redited 








Study Art in Boston 


Write today for our new illustrated 1926-7 cata- 
log giving complete information about this very 
practical school which teaches commercial draw- 
ing and painting exclusively. 

. THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ART 
7% Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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Will You Win One of These 
These Ave the Special Additional Prizes Offered to Girls Competing in the Fashion Fete 


This desk sewing-machine is for the outstanding C 
dress made by a girl in the Senior Division 


August 5, 1,26 


This cabinet sewing-machine is for the girl who 


AN you understand how thrilled + — 
makes the best dress in the Junior Division 


we all were when the news came 
that the New Home Sewing Machine 
Company had offered the two most 
beautiful : sewing-machines in the 
world to be given as additional prizes 
in the Fashion Féte? Of course I knew 
that you'd like to see them too, sol 
asked Eleanor, a friend of Suzanne’s, 
if she would let us take her picture 
so that you could see how they 
Icoked ‘‘in action.” Here she is 
making herself a print dress—isn’t 
it a shame that she is twenty-two 
and can’t enter the Féte? The 
sewing-machines are to be given to 
the outstanding dress in each divi- 
sion of the Féte—Juniors, 11-15; 
Seniors, 16-21. Whatever material 
your dress is made of, and whether 
it was made from your own design, 
copied from one you saw or made by 
a pattern, you stand an equal chance 
with anyone in your division to win 
one of the sewing machines. This is 
the start of the last month of the . 
Féte. Time is flying. Have you sent 






























































HIS beautiful desk—the special 

Senior Division prize—was made 
to order for the New Home Sewing 
Machine Company by a skilled 


cabinet-maker. A careful copy of an | 


antique Colonial model, it willadd rare 
charm and distinction to any room. 


LOSE the desk, pull out the top 

drawer, and, lo and behold, here 

is your electrically driven New Home 

Sewing Machine waiting to serve 

you at the touch of your foot on the 
starting-switch! 


for your entry blank? 


Has 4 


8 Arlington treet 


Photographs by courtesy of the New Home Sewing Machine Company 


Boston 


Summer Styles in Important Accessories 





Dainty and very inexpensive 


Scarfs Are ‘‘In’’ Again: 


Accessories are ever so important with sum- 
mer frocks and sport outfits, and so I went 
shopping again to see what were the very 
most summery and ‘“different’’ ones 
that I could possibly find for you. 
Here they all are! 

I could have spent my last penny 
(if I’d had one) on scarfs. A lovely 
deep-silk-fringed shawl like the one 
in the left of the pictured group is 
the ideal thing to wear as a summer 
evening wrap or to dress up a semi- 
formal summer frock at a party. It 
comes in unusually exquisite shades 
of blue, orchid, and in a yellow-pink 
that would be extremely flattering 
to all types except the pale blonde. 
This is $10.75. The ombre (shading 
from light to darker tones of one 
color) chiffon scarf at the right is 
also fringed and is another type that 
is lovely to use over summer frocks 
—this one is only $3.75 and comes in 
colors shading from orchid to deep 


orchid, pink to coral, maize to orange and nile 
to green. The two patterned scarfs are the 
latest word from France. The one with the 
geometrical-looking designs is blockprinted 
on background colors of rose, navy blue, 
gray, or beige and is most original and 
artistic. The checked one is made of a heavy 
silk in handkerchief square style and is 
being worn now with travel and _ sport 
clothes.. It has a narrow and fine hand-done 
hem. These French scarfs are $5.00 each. 
The plain crépe de chine scarf at the right in 
front has a deep hemstitched hem and 
on in many popular plain colors for 


Your Jewelry May Make or Mar: 


One has to be so awfully careful about 
jewelry these days—it isn’t worn with some 


things at all. With others the faintest touch’ 


of wrong color or style will make or mar an 
entire effect. You would run no risk of wear- 





A group of the new scarfs 


' sports. This bracelet 


ing the wrong thing if you chose one of these 


dainty Charlot necklaces or one like that’ 


made of an Italian copy of tiny seed pearls. 
And they are each only $1.00! The mono- 
gram pin may be had in three initials, and, 
like the hat-pin ornament, it is made of 
white metal and rhinestones. They are each 
$1.00, The lingerie clasps are 10k solid gold, 
also $1.00. I’m afraid 
you can’t see the tiny 
hunting dogs which 
decorate the three in- 
sets of the link brace- 
let. They add a very 
appropriate touch for 


is $1.50. 


For Gifts or Prizes: 
Betty chose this new 
doll hanky bag of 
cretonne to give to 
Marion Webster for 
her birthday—it costs 
— a Neer are 
handkerchief is ; 2 
brightly painted in y erga vag 
futuristic colorings #5 are prettier 
and made with a tiny than ever 
hand-rolled and 

stitched hem—60 cents. The quaint, old- 
fashioned bouquet is in reality made with 
three “flowers”: colored hand-embroidered 
voile handkerchiefs with a delicate white 
lace paper ruff around them. It costs 59 
cents, This would make a new and original 
prize at a party. 


. About Ordering: 


I can get these for you if you send me a 
check or money order, and tell me carefully 
just what color or thing you want. | 

spe ey 










HIS is the Junior prize machine 

—contained in an exquisitely 
finished cabinet. Like the Senior 
prize, it was especially made to order 
for the New Home Company, whose 
generous gift it is. It is the only one 
in the world. 


ERE is Eleanor showing how the 
-4 Junior prize machine looks 


_when you use it. She says that the 


side extension made by unfolding the 
top is a wonderful surface to hold 
your work. 


A Clever Way to Frame 
Small Pictures 


BYERY lover of pictures comes across 
some that she would like to keep—small 
reproductions. of masterpieces, perhaps, or 
just charming prints from magazines. You 
may not care to frame all these. 

Why not “‘passepartout” them? A sheet of 
glass, a sheet of cardboard, | 
two paper clips of the kind 
illustrated, and a roll of ad- 
hesive binding paper in one- 
inch width: with these you 
can “frame” your picture. 

The glass and card should 
be of the same size as your 
picture. If you wish to set off 
the print, giving it a border 
by pasting. it on gray or 
brown art paper, allow for 
that in measuring your glass 
and card. An advantage of 
first mounting your print on payer is that 
you can trim the paper to the exact size of 
the glass instead of having your glass cut 
to measure. The paper clips in thick card- 
board are quite strong enough to hold pic- 
tures up to 9 x 12 inches. The adhesive bind- 
ing in various shades can be bought from art 
shops. Dark brown or black are the best 
colors for general use. 

Thrust the paper clips through the sheet 
of cardboard to make two hangers. (You will 
tie a thin cord to the knobs to hang the 
finished picture, making it short so that It 
will be completely hidden.) Open out the 
clips. Place the print upon the card, and the 
glass above. Then bind the glass and card 
together round the edges, being very careful 
to have an even margin in front and sure that 
the margins are nicely squared and wel 
proportioned. That’s all! It is done in a few 
minutes, at trifling expense, and you have 
an attractive-looking, well-protected print! 
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UT ath Utes 


ALLY hopped up and down 
in Granny Holcomb’s clean 
kitchen, she was so much 
excited. Sam and Grand- 
father had hitched up old 
Fan and had just gone to fetch 
mother and Billy, who had been 
away for two whole weeks. Billy 
had been sick, so sick that it had 
been necessary to take him to a 


hospital, and mother had stayed - 


with him. And today, this very day, 
they were coming home! 

Sam and Sally had stayed with 
their old friends, who lived across the 
road from them. Every day they 
would go to their home, water and 
feed the hens, and gather the eggs 
for Granny to use, for Grandfather 
did not keep hens. 

Staying with Grandfather and 
Granny had been very pleasant of 
course, but, oh, how glad they 
would be to see mother and Billy 
again! 

“IT declare, I should have told 
them to bring bread from town,” 
said Granny, who was getting a fine 
supper for all of them. “But there, 
I shall have time to stir up a batch 
of muffins, and Billy does like 
muffins.” 

She got out the mixing bowl and 
then found there was but one egg in 
the house. ‘Sally, child,’’ she con- 
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THE CHILDRENS PAGE 


SALLY CONQUERS NAPOLEON 
By Jessie M. Lathrop 


tinued, ‘‘you will 
have to skip over 
and fetch me an- 
other egg.” 

“Of course,” Sally 
answered, going to 
the door. There she 
stopped, for she re- 
membered Napo- 
leon. 

“Won't one egg 
do for the muffins, 
Granny ?”’ she asked. 

Granny looked up, 
surprised. ‘‘Why, 
Sally, what is the 
matter?”’ she asked. “Surely you 
don’t mind going across the road to 
the henhouse, do you? Of course I 
could make one egg do, but—”’ 

“Tl go,” said Sally, running out 
of the kitchen before Granny could 
guess that she did not want to go, 
and the reason why. 

“Tf only Napoleon is back in the 
garden,”’ she said to herself as she 
ran across the road. “‘To think that 
not so very long ago he was a dear 
little fluffy chicken!’ 

Dear little fluffy chickens stay 
that way for only a short time, Sally 
found, and Napoleon, as Billy had 
named him a few weeks ago, had 
grown into a big handsome rooster 
that would rather fight than eat. 
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Up the hill it slowly comes, 
The last load of a busy 
day, 
Frank and Jane upon the top, 
Seated midst the fragrant 
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HAYING TIME 


By Russell Gordon Carter 


i 


Oh, no time’s quite like haying j 
time— 
Singing bees and whistling quail! 
Oh, notime’s quite like haying time { 
At Grandma’s down in Sunny- 
dale! 
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Napoleon had grown into a big 
handsome rooster that would rather 
fight than eat 


Even after conquer- 
ing the other roost- 
ers, he wasn’t 
satisfied. He would 
drive strange dogs 
out of the yard, and, 
three times during 
this last week, he 
had even made Sally 
run. 
“I’m ashamed to 
think I am afraid 
of the old thing,” 
Sally whispered to 
herself as she opened 
the gate. “I know 
I am much bigger and stronger than 
he is, but when he comes running 
at me with his wings spread out and 
seems to expect me to run, why, I 
just can’t help running! O dear, I 
wish Sam had gathered the eggs 
before he went to town.” 


NUMBER of hens were taking 

dust baths near the henhouse, 
but Napoleon was not with them. 
Nevertheless, she skirted round some 
bushes near the fence and tried to 
keep hidden, for Napoleon had very 
sharp eyes. Only yesterday he had 
spied her and had given chase, and, 
after he had driven her out of the 
yard, he strutted back and crowed 
again and again. 

“The old wretch,” Sally whispered 
to herself as she peeped round a bush. 

At last she reached the henhouse 
door and looked in. Napoleon wasn’t 
there, and so she entered and picked 
up the two eggs that were in a nest. 
Then, just as she was leaving, 
Napoleon came from round the 
house and spied her, then came 
rushing toward her with his feathers 
erect and wings wide-spread. _, 

“Shoo! Go away, you horrid 
thing!’’ Sally cried, backing into the 
henhouse again. Before she could 
close the door Napoleon came in too 
and ran straight at her. 

Sally tried to cover her face, but 
she couldn’t, for she held an egg in 
each hand. Then she thought of 
Granny waiting for the eggs, and of 
mother and Billy, who would be 
coming soon. She thought how Sam 
would tease her should he come and 
find that Napoleon was keeping her 
a prisoner. “I won’t be afraid of you, 
so there!’ she said to the rooster who 
was prancing about her. “‘Go away!” 

She flung out her arm, and then a 


THE FIELD MOUSE FAMILY 


By Julia Greene 





Father Field Mouse 
gathers the grain 


his flail 


Threshes it hard with Grinds it fine in his 


mortar 





flour 
Mother Field Mouse 


Gives the 
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to Who bakes 


HANOLE 





BERRY SONG 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


Dewberries, blue berries— 
These are a few berries 

That we're all fond of, I know! 
Snowberries, squawberries, 
Raspberries, strawberries, 

In forest or garden-bed grow! 


If you are nimble, 

You will find thimble- 

Berries, red velvet each one! 

And if your luck’ll 

Hold, there’ll be huckle- 

Berries for pies whén you're 
done! 


Pick up your berry pail, 
Currant and cherry pail, 
Each little maiden and man! 
Never refuse berries, 

Logan or gooseberries: 

Bring them to mother to can! 


So! You did, merrily, 

Your duty berrily; 

Now that it’s winter instead, 

Here is the prize you won. 

Since you were wise, you won! 

See! You have jam om your 
bread! 





surprising thing happened. An egg 
flew out of her hand, crashed against 
Napoleon’s head and broke. He 
staggered dizzily about and tried to 
shake off the dripping stuff. Sally 
giggled excitedly ; then, putting down 
the egg she held, she caught him, 
carried him to the water barrel and 
gave him a ducking. 

Napoleon didn’t look a bit war- 
like as he stood there with the water 
dripping from his sleek wings and 
handsome tail. 

“Why, you aren’t really brave!” 
exclaimed Sally. ‘““You only ran after 
me because I ran away from you!” 

Laughing, she hurried back to the 
henhouse after the egg and skipped 
happily back to where Granny was 
waiting. O joy! Mother and Billy 
would soon be home, muffins for 
supper, and Napoleon could never 
make her run again! 





For the cunning Baby 
birthday cake Mice 


a fine 
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y swords » flashed in 


“Why,” demanded the Lady Joan in disapproval, “are you two 
trying to kill each other in my garden?” 


The gentlemen maintained an embarrassed silence. 


“Ah, Michael,” she exclaimed, espying her faithful gardener 
peering from behind a tree, “step forth and explain this scene.” 


“Please, Your Ladyship,” said Michael, “it all started with 
Lord Ormond saying that your beauty came from beauty soaps 
and lotions that he had brought you from the far East. Sir 
Harry said his Lordship lied in his teeth, Then...” 


“Sir Harry, you are quite right, 
with heightened color, and turning to the handsome young noble- 
man. “] never trust anything upon my face but Ivory Soap! Will 
you walk in the garden with me?” 





interrupted the lady, smiling, ~ 


99*/100% Pure ¢ IT Floats 





COMPANION 








cauly’ garden 


OES it surprise you to learn that the finest treatment you 

can give your complexion is really very simple? That just 
about all your skin needs is—soap and water cleansing? This is 
what the physician, the dermatologist, the skin specialist will tell 
you. These authorities go further and say that more elaborate 
treatments are usually useless and frequently harm the skin—by 
making it sensitive, enlarging pores, or relaxing tissues. 


But just any soap will not give your skin the perfect cleansing 
it requires. You need a gentle soap that protects delicate texture 
and bloom—a soap of unquestioned purity—Ivory. With good 
health and Ivory Soap—so safe that physicians almost universally 
recommend it for babies—the care of your complexion becomes 
a very simple matter. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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